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Biesinera™ MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1906. 
Principal Vocalists: 

Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON-WHITE, 
ADA CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 
Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, 
JOHN HARRISON, ANDREW BLACK, DALTON BAKER, 
WILLIAM HIGLEY, and FFRANGCON DAVIES. 

Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN. 








Tuesday p ° 
Morning. 1 ELIJAH. 
[eer md f ‘THE APOSTLES. 
Svening \ 
{ Sir Ex aoaes yk 8 — Work 
‘Wednesday { 4 ly this Festival.) 
Morning. | BACH'S ‘SING YE TO THE LORD.’ 
\ BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY. 


Mr. Josef ee bene s New Work 


tea ei EN'’S V IOLIN CONC ERTO, 
New Work by Mr. Percy Pitt 





Wednesday 


a 





Evening. SINFONIETTA IN @ MINOR. 
Berlioz's Overture 
‘LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN.’ 
Thursday f ‘ o ’ 
Morning. THE MESSIAH. 
Thursday f Mr. ——_ s Rosters 8 Bow Work 
Evening. | STRAUSS'S POD UND VERKLARUNG.’ 
Friday f BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN I 
Morning. t TSCHAIKOWSKY'S VIOLIN © ONCERTO, 
Friday f Sir C. Vv oe rs Sts unford’ 8 . 
Evening. l ‘HYMN OF PRAISE” (Mendelssohn). 


Conductor: Dr. HANS RICHTER. 


PRICES FOR ORDINARY TICKETS. 





Reserved Seats for each Morning Performance......... ...... £1 1 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Morning Performance 10 6 
Reserved Seats for each Evening Performance. 15 0 
Unreserved Seats for each Evening Performance 8 0 


A Set of Tickets (transferable) will be issued at, £6 68. a admit 
to every performance, and have priority of choice in the Bal 

The Strangers’ Committee will Ballot for and Select Pine es for 
Persons who cannot conveniently attend to Ballot for their own 
places, on application by letter, accompanied by ese to Sir 
H. A. Wiggin, Bart., the Chairman of that Committee, , Colmore 
Row, “Birmingham. 

Detailed Progr: uiumes may be oes 1ined post free on application to 

WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
5, Waterloo Street. Birmingham. 


Probident Fus 
NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 129. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 





o<4.. Be 
tisuliows. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
fondon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
ern eng fe <1 as vendors of } ae ipers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
dom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upou payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
4iuineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 

rspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
aerasion in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
he Annuitants now num Thirty-six, the Men 
aan the Women 201. per annum each. 

The i loyal Yictoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
n Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 




















*rancis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
an 207, and was ee ially subscribed in memory of the late John 
is, who died on April 6, 1832, and was for more than fifty years 
ablisher of the Athenewn. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the ues for the repeal of the 
Various then existing “ Taxes on Knowlec ’ and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Ins tituti 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund’ is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace cools Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
tight of election to its benefits. 
The “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
ane man, in pe rpetui ul and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
ec XN a gu 
The prince teal te itures of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) 1 Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
fi ve years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at least 




















ee 
KR é L ILE f'.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
telief is awarded in accordance bas phe merits and requirements of 
each case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 





INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 

z = ST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


[RE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


ex 
SE OND. Permanent Relief in Old ge. 
ter Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 

FOUR A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance ree, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use - Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescenc 

SIXTH. A contei bution towards Funeral expenses when it is needed. 

SEVENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
fot el wives or widows ae yous children. 

HTH. The 7 payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
ri nt a se benefits in all cases of need. 

Sac further information apply to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row, E.C 











Giucational. 


¢ ITY OF LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, 
Two Years’ Course in Higher Commercial Subjects: Economics, 
Commercial Law, Geography and Methods, Accountancy, History, 
and Languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Prospectus on application to HON. SECRETARY. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
Cit Y 


AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


_ The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in 
sptember. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, 
and Courses of Study may he obtained from the respective 
es, or from the Hes ud Office of the Institute, Gresham College, 
Basinghall Street, E. 
CITY AND GU IL DS CENTRAL TEC ae AL COLLEGE 
(Exhibition Road, 8.V 

A College for higher Technical erent ‘for Day whores not 
under tpl pages nee come Civil, Mechanical, or Electrica . 
Che emical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The ¢ iollege i 
“School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 301. per Session. Professors :— 
sige" and Mechanical Engineering. —W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 

.C. 


Electrical Engineering.—W. FE. AYRTON, 4 AS = soa Pres. Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry.—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. LI 
Mechanics and Mathematics.—O. HE NRICT, ‘iL D LL. D. F.R.S 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLL EGE, FINSBUR Y. 
(Leonard Street, City Road, E. 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students preparing 
to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Bvening 
Rvuderts: Fees, 201. per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 

i ical Engineering—SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 
. ripal of the College. 
Mechanic al Engineering and Mathematics—E. G. COKER, M.A. 
D).Se. F.R.S.E. M.Inst.M.E. 
Chemis ra MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.LC. 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. 






































UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, 


RMSTRONG COLLEG E£, 
‘\EWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Principal—Sir ISAMBARD OWEN, D.C.L. M.D. 
SESSION OF 1906-7. 

MATRICU LATION and EXHIBITION EXAMINATIONS, SEP- 
TEMBER 24 to 29 

OPENING of TERM, OCTOBER 2. 

Particulars of Curricula for University Degrees and 
a in ENGINEERING, ELECTRICAL ENGINE 

VAL ARCHITEC ei RE, MINING, METALLURGY 
ocr TURE, PURE SCIENCE, and LETTERS, as well as of 
Fellowships, Scholarships, and en and of facilities for 
Residence, on application to F. H. PRUEN, Secretary. 

Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 














PRE SLIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINA- 
TION (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

A Systematic Course of Instruction, including Practical Work, 
given at ST. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment.—Full particulars may be obtained from the DEAN. 

Attendance on this Course counts as part of the Five Years’ 
Curriculum. 


QT. T. GEORGE’S HOSPIT AL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

WINTER SESSION COMMENCES CCTOBER 1. 

Arrangements having heen made for instruction in the Preliminary 
and Intermediate Subjects (Physics, Chemistry, Anatomy, and P hysio- 
logy) to be undertaken by the University of dondon, THE EN TIRE 
LABORATORIES, AND TEACHING At HIS HOSPITAL AN 
SCHOOL ARE NOW pes, D TO eee: CTION IN THE 
SUBJECTS FOR THE_ FINAL BAAS NATIONS (Medicine, 
rey ry, Pathology, &c.). U. Linen 0 $ are therefore available 
for ( CAL INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH. 

Further information = ‘om 
. JAFFREY, F.R.C.S 











.. Dean of the School. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


F RAN C E. —The ATHENEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTB 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 224, Rue de Rivoli. 











DHE UNIVERSITY OF 


SESSION, 1906-7. 


LIVERPOOL. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, AND 
ENGINEERING. 

UNIVERSITY TRAINING COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 

SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

SCHOOL OF COMMERCE. 

INSTITUTE OF ARCH.EOLOGY. 

SCHOOL OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 

SCHOOL OF PHARMACY. 

INSTITUTE OF COMPARATIVE PATHOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENTS OF BIO-CHEMISTRY AND EXPERIMENTAL 
MEDICINE. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
EVENING COURSES FOR THE DEGREES OF B.A. 
EVENING LECTURES AND LABORATORY INSTRUCTION, 
FELLOWSHIPS, comet apeats EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
RANTS AND PRIZES. 
The AUTUMN oun in the FACULTY OF MEDICINE 
COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2, in other FACULTIES on OCTOBER9. 


_Prospectuse sand full particulars will be forwarded on application 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., a 


CHURC RCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 

Training College for Women Secondary Teachers. Principal, Miss 
CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A., late Lecturer in Education at the 
University of Manchester. 

Students red for the Oxford bp 
Cambri Certificate, the T bate of the 
University « and the Higher Frocbal Cestif ate. 

Full partie Sige on ‘applic: ation. 








cher’s Diploma, the 








YHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. ‘late Second Mis- 

tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Pri melted of 
Bedrtord College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge 






YERMAN PASTOR’S FAMILY RECOM- 
J MENDED for BOARD and INSTRUCTION.—For particulars 
apply Dr. HOYLE, University, Manchester. 


RE PARATORY SCHOOL. —E DITOR ol of a 

ell-known Journal wishes to RECOMMEND an excellent 

PRE PARATOR Y¥Y SCHOOL in @ beautiful part of Devonshire. Terms 

moderat Advertiser's Two Sons, educated there, have both gained 

Scholz rats ys at Publie Schools.—Address LIBE , Box 1146, Athenwum 
Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





yout AG ENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 





Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Te: achers’ 
Guild, Colle of Preceptors, Heac istresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association.) 

Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 


Registr —Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m, 2 to5 vr... Saturdays 
until 3 p.m 








pve ATION ‘aaa of Schools and Tutors 


J) Gratis —Prospectuses of English and Continents! Bolvsols, and 










ful wot ~— Service, and University Tut se ree 
arge) on receipt of requirements by GRIF Picks SMITH, 
LL & SMITH, School Agents (established 1833), 34, Bedford 


E 
Street, Str und. wt 





DUCATION. 
Parents = Guardians desiring accurate information | etnies te 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or G 
TUTORS in England or abroad 
are invited to c: at mpon< or MYT Cre particulars to 
Ss GAB 
who for more than thirty Fe shave been closely in touch with the 
Ed tional Establishmen' 
we "tree of cuarge, ‘is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Backyille Street, London. W. 
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Situations Vacant. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of PRINCIPAL a of 
BEDFORD COLLEGE. lary 4501. a year, with Board and R 
dence.—Particulars can be obtained from the SECRETARY, to d -- 
Testimonials and References should be sent on or before OCTOBER 10. 


Gig?ts*t O F 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


The above COmMESIEE: invite applications for the 
MASTER of the HULL MUNICI —~ SCHOOL OF 


The Salary offered is 4007. per ann’ 
The Gentleman appointed must have id a good artistic training, 
and be experienced in the work of a Schoo be of Art. 
A Candidate with experience of Artistic Crafts will be preferred. 
Forms of Application, particulars of the duties and conditions 
of be from the undersigned up 
AUGUST | 30. 


id 2% ualification 

RILEY, Secretary of Education. 
Education Offices, Albion Street, Hull, 

August 3, 1906. 


WEI!SH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
ACT, 1389, 


PEMBROKESHIRE COUNTY SCHEME, EDUCATION ACT, 1902. 
an PEMBROKESHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE a 
ed to appointa HEAD MASTER fora COU 4 INTERMEDIATE 
RCHOOL UAL) at PEMBROKE DOC of per 
anu, with a Capitation Payment of 11. 10s. tor ene Scholar in the 


The Head Master must have takena Degree in the United ad Kingdom. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, and accompanied by ten 
copies of Applications and Testimonials, must be sent in addre: 
the undersigned not later than TUESDAY, August 21, 1906. 

Applicants are requested to state such of su »jects to be taught in 
ay School as they themselves teach. 

Applicants must he prepared, if required, to supply twenty-five 
further copies of Ayelicutions and Testimonials. 
WM. DAVIES GEORGE, 
Clerk to Pembrokeshire Edueation Committee. 
Education Offices, 9, Quay Street, Haverfordwest. 


(oountTyY BOROUGH OF WEST 
HARTLEPOOL. 
PUPIL-TEACHER CENTRE. 

The COMMITTEE require an ASSISTANT MISTRESS of academic 
standing, with experience of teaching in Secondary or High School 
and qualified to teach Physics or Botany, thorough French, German, 
and Needlework 

Candidates to state date when they can commence duties. 

Salary 125/. per annum. 

Applications, — two Testimonials, to he sent to the undersigned 
before the 27th ins TAYLOR, Secretary. 

Town Clerk's Office, West Hartlepool, August 14, 1906. 





t of HEAD 
RT. 








ig will be 











PRINCE HENRY’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
EVESHAM (MIXED). 

The GOVERNORS of the above School require an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS. Salary 90/. per annum, non-resident. 

Duties to commence on SEPTEMBER 10 NEXT. 

Special Subjects to be taken: English and Histor. ny. 

It is also Yesirable that the Mistress should be able to teach 
Singing and Needlework and Physical Exercises for Girls. 

Applications, together with copies of not more than three 
Testimonis als, to be sent in to me on or before egaUn DAY, 
August 25th instant, marked ‘“*Grammar School Mistres: 

THOS. A. COX, Clerk to the: Governors. 
Town Clerk's Offices, Evesham, August 7, 1906. 





ONDON PUBLISHER REQUIRES a 
4 TRAVELLER for LONDON. Must be experienced ane highest 
class.— Box 1147, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C 





\iveL y @ 
OOKSELLER WANTED AT ONCE for the 
ORDERING DEPARTMENT of a large WEST-END a 
NESS. Good all-round knowledge of Standard Works and Current 
Editions essential. Alsoa JUNIOR ASSISTANT REQUIRED, on 
ool knowledge of Books.—Apply, stating age, experience, and 
Balney required, Box 2296, Willing’s, 125, Strand. 





poe Wanted. 
ISTORY LECTURESHIP DESIRED by 


CLERGYMAN. Oxford Graduate (Modern History Honours). 
Age 31.—Box 1148, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 





wan. 31, plasiren post as PRIVATE SECRETARY or TRA- 
OMPANION.—Write COURTENAY, care of W. H. 
& SUN. Temple Station, London. 





Cx UTURED JOURNALIST and LITERARY 
VEIL 
SMI 





+ y 
AFPFOINTMENT WANTED. — TWENTY 
YEARS’ EXPERIENCE OF THE PUBLISHING TRADE.— 
Advertiser, intimately acquainted with all get of Ls Business, 
and well known to Publishers, DESIRES ENGAGEMENT with a 
Publisher, or as Traveller to a Printer, Binder, — Maker, &c., or 
as A:lvertisement Canvasser. Excellent. Testimonis als. — Box 1i4l, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





N ACTIVE YOUNG MAN (23) requires 

SITUATION as PUBLISHER'S or eee ane ASSIS- 

TANI Can supply good references.—T., Box 1070, Athenzeum Presse, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, Ec. 








Miscellaneous. 
L@E SRARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Museum and el term 
poe 1062, Athensum = 13, Boonen! 's Buildings, 





Testimonials.—A. 
neery 





QEARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 
LIBRARIES in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, 

Latin. Seventies, years’ A ce.—J. A. 
Alexandra Road, W: 


RANDOLPH, an 
imbledon, = 





TRANSLATION, Revision, Research, Encyclo- 


tare s, firtictes and other Li Work, or non- -resident Secre- 
“lassics, arench, German, h, a 


ie ets and Literat ried experien 
Teh 2, orthumberland aay (Gormeniy 33, 





G OLDERS GREEN 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out Grounds, 
about half-an-hour’s drive from Oxford Circus. 


Large Chapel, with two-manual Organ, available 
for any form of Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 

Columbarium and Grounds for the permanent 
deposit of Urns and Monuments. 

LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 

Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post free on 
application to the SECRETARY. 
Offices: 324, REGENT STREET, W. 
(near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Crematorium,” London. 








Cype-Wiriters, Kr. 


Dens -WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
Women eaten Fer a Cogetetiee igher Local; Modern 

Languages). lation. Dictation Room.— 
TH AMBRIDGE TYPE S WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 
Adelphi, W.C. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and 

of all ae Dictat COPIED. Special attention to work 

requiring sane, ictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type- —. 

Usual terms.—Misses E. B. and I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


'YPE-WRITING, 9d. r l, 000 vente All 
ani of MSS., STORIES, PLAYS, covurately TYPED. 
Carbons, 3d Ber 1,000. Best references.—M. Kine 7, Corona Villas, 


Pinner Road, Harro 











YPE-WRITING of all descriptions WANTED 
by LADY (Royal Barlock Machine). rk carefully done and 

frome: returned. 10d. per 1,000 words.—Miss BRIDGES, Parsonage, 
udgwick. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE WRI pt al with complete accuracy 9d. pe: 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon . References to well 

known Writers.—M. STUART, 1 Whiribenk Resborssal Road, Harrow. 








Hetuspaper Agents. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD. MB AND SUPPLIED WITH 
EVERY REQUISITE. 

The London mn Agency ofan rR itionad limited number 2 Provincial 
lonial ee — — undertaken. 


THE IMPERIAL NEN NEWS 8 AGENCY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, Lond 





C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Prope ies, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations and Andit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill. Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 








Authors’ Agents. 
NV R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 


Licensed Valuer to the Bookselling, Publishing, Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnerships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and 1 Audited. . Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
| Ne Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 
netitution. 





HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Teris and Testi- 
wonials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 








N° 4112, Ave. 18, 1906 





Catalogues. 
GC 4 T AL OG UE S 


SCARCE BOOKS in all CLASSES of LITERATURE, including 
First Editions of Writers of Seventeenth wand mieten ith C ‘enturies ; 
also Popular Modern Auth Best E 1 Works— 
Books illustrated by Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Alken, and others.j»«ag 


Also a CATALOGUE of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS at greatly 
reduced prices. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, 350, Oxford Street, London. 








LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE, POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced 


Prices. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Remainder and aes Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, V 
Also a useful CATALOGU E of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE 
and one of FRENCH NOVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 





ATALOGUE No. 45.— Drawings, Engravings, 
and Books, including an extensive and fine Collection of the 
Plates of Turner's LIBER STUDIORUM, and other Engravings after 
Turner — H s Engravings — W histler's Etchings — Works by 
Ruskin, &c. Post 4. Sixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





OOKS.—AIl OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any oe ap SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a special 
feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
various i, a List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free. 
—EDW. Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright — Bir- 
eh "aan, 1561, 2)1.; Bacon, Essayes, 1625, 151. 1 





UST PUBLISHED, THE INTERNATIONAL 

BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 142, containing a Classified List of 

EW and numerous valuable SECOND-HAND BOOKS. Specimen 

grat. .—WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta 
t, Covent Garden, W.C. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
and Amtiquarians are invited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for ay Co oR, (gratis) of their MISMATIC CIRCU: 
LAR. joann and English Coins on View and for 
Sale at Moderate, Prices” —s & SON. Limitep, Ruperts, Ve Vv sluers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, ™ = 7 BE onli London, 
upwards of a Century. 





IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
poeniian | ge Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlan: udson, Leech, &c. The 
la itand choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, Lc adon, W.C. 
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Murray's Handbook for Ireland. Seventh 
Edition. (Stanford.) 


Connemara. By J. Harris Stone. (Health 
Resort Publishing Company.) 


IRELAND has recently come into fashion 
so remarkably that a well-revised hand- 
book for travellers to that country will 
supply an increasing demand. The editor 
of ‘ Murray’s Handbook,’ Mr. Cooke, has 
done his work with simplicity and intel- 
ligence, avoiding all flavour of politics 
or of creed, and thus producing a very 
useful book. As he appeals to those who 
notice omissions or mistakes to help him, 
we shall not displease him by making 
some such observations in this place ; 
but we preface all these by reiterating 
our high appreciation of his work, and 
our full sense of the difficulties under 
which every editor of such a congeries 
of details must labour. 

In speaking of hotels he utters a just 
judgment on their past insufficiency and 
their recent improvement, so far as the 
remote country is concerned. Rosapenna, 
Mulranny, Parknasilla, and a few more, 
are delightful novelties, and eminently 
satisfactory ; but he does not say a word 
of praise or blame about the hotels of the 
cities or the larger country towns. As a 
Dublin man he would naturally avoid 
reflections on Dublin hotels, but he 
might have told his readers the unpalatable 
truth, that the cooking at most of them, 
even in Dublin and Belfast, leaves much 
to be desired. The usual advice to a 
stranger who wants a good dinner in 
Dublin is to go to a particular restaurant, 
not to an hotel; and in Belfast, till the 
Northern Counties Railway Hotel was 
opened, the accommodation for strangers 
was not worthy of that city. Many of 





the county towns are deplorably behind- 
hand in this respect, and so are most of 
the buffets at railway stations. The late 
Lord George Hill was a whole generation 
before his time when he not only estab- 
lished, but also constantly supervised 
in person, his little hotel at Gweedore. 

The editor's remarks on the house 
architecture of Dublin show want of 
proper knowledge. He calls it ‘‘ the plain 
and tasteless work of the Georgian and 
early Victorian period.” Such a sen- 
tence is open to many criticisms. Early 
Georgian houses are often beautiful, even 
outside, and within are among the most 
artistic we possess. The dull, but not 
ugly, red-brick fronts of the older streets in 
Dublin conceal interiors of much beauty ; 
and there are scores of old private houses 
well worth a visit. Mr. Cooke does, 
indeed, refer more than once to the rich 
work of the Italian artists who decorated 
in Dublin during the eighteenth century, 
but he does not divide them, as he should 
have done, into pre-Adamite and Adamite, 
or point to specimens of these widely 
different styles. The ceiling of the 
Rotunda Chapel, of which the whole 
woodwork is dark mahogany, and Tyrone 
House, are specimens of the former. 
Most of the large houses in St. Stephen’s 
Green or Mountjoy Square belong to the 
latter, and are far finer work. Leinster 
House can show specimens of both. But 
there is no mention whatever in the 
‘Handbook’ of Adam, Wedgwood, and 
Angelica Kaufmann in connexion with 
Irish house architecture. Yet these artists 
did good work in many houses all over 
Ireland. 

On the two cathedrals Mr. Cooke is 
very instructive, and we have no fault to 
find, except that he credits the restorer 
of St. Patrick’s with spending a far larger 
sum than that restoration cost, and he 
does not credit him with the shocking 
displacement of historic monuments like 
those of Lady Cork and of Duke Schomberg, 
the latter of which has been put back into 
its place by the present Dean. The Cork 
monument was, indeed, taken down from 
the east end (where the reredos should 
have been) by order of Strafford, but was 
replaced against the south wall of the 
chancel, and remained there till the 
restoration of 1866, which was done in 
total ignorance of history. The absence 
of an apse in either cathedral, and the 
placing of several chapels at the east end 
instead, remind us strongly of the nine 
chapels at Durham Cathedral, for which 
the apse was removed. We think, 
in this connexion, that the editor has 
hardly done justice to St. Mary’s Cathe- 
dral in Limerick. He tells us that “ little, 
if any, of the old edifice is in existence.” 
We should require very strong evidence to 
believe this. The west door is in the 
Norman style, and must be either very 
old or quite recent. The supports of the 
nave are not pillars, but piers of very 
rude masonry, and apparently the work 
of the same age. The original simple 
cruciform church was enlarged not b 
aisles, but by chapels, gradually filling up 
the re-entrant angles of the cross till the 





present plan is a huge parallelogram. The 
transept windows are now virtually in the 
north and south walls. The church is, in 
fact, a group of nine or ten chapels round 
a simple nave. 

But let us escape into the country, for 
this is truly what most visitors desire to 
see. It must be remembered that Ireland 
is not, like most islands, high in the centre, 
and lower at the seaboard, but rather 
tray-shaped, most of the inner country 
being bog and lake, whereas the edges are 
the picturesque part. Hence the inner 
parts are apt to be greatly neglected, 
and yet, not to speak of such gems as the 
Rock of Cashel or Adare, there are spots 
of no small interest which the higher-class 
traveller, who has time to spare, ought to 
visit. The editor has evidently not seen 
Castle Comer, which is not a ‘“ mining 
village,” but rather a stately little country 
town, with a broad main street (shaded by 
large trees) and good stone houses—all 
showing the care of the Wandesford 
family. Their original mansion (built about 
1640) was burnt down by the rebels in 
1798. But the mines are of modern 
interest on account of the precious nature 
of the anthracite coal, which commands a 
very high price, and is exported for use at 
works near Niagara. As soon as a railway 
penetrates this curiously isolated country, 
the present owner may become one of the 
magnates of Ireland. There is another 
equally forgotten tract in the North—we 
mean the high plateau of moor at the 
junction of counties Monaghan, Tyrone, 
and Fermanagh, which contains not only 
a peculiar, possibly pre-Celtic population, 
but also one of the finest wooded glens in 
Ireland, Altadowin (or Altajowin), on the 
Moutray estate. It is a favourite resort 
for visitors from Aughnacloy or Emyvale, 
but otherwise hardly known, and is re- 
markable for forest trees of holly, such as 
are not elsewhere to be seen. 

Here are some additional trifles. New 
Ross was founded to replace Ross-bercon 
(still a railway station), the charter of 
which, granted by William de Marischal, 
remains among the muniments of Kil- 
kenny Castle. The representation of the 
abduction of Lord Howth’s heir by 
Granuale is not a picture, but a carving on 
an old press, recovered from a shop in 
Dublin not very long ago. The absence 
of any west door in Cormac’s Chapel 
points to the parallels to be found in 
Germany, where churches of that age 
never have a west door, but have instead 
an apse with an altar facing west. Such 
was the Galilee chapel at Durham. 
Nelson’s pillar is only once mentioned, 
and then as a starting-point for tramcars! 

Mr. Stone’s ‘Connemara’ is a very 
different kind of book. It is written with 
a purpose—that of inducing as many 
people as possible to visit the west of 
Treland. Mr. Stone and the Health 
Resort Publishing Company are sublimely 
sure of the results :— 


‘The advent of more and more visitors to 
the island, consequent upon the railway 
having now reached their doors, cannot but 
have an advantageous effect upon them [the 
natives], not only as increasing the circula- 
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tion of money, but also as effecting a 
refining influence upon their habits.” 

This remark, which probably seems self- 
evident to Mr. Stone, will appear false 
to any intelligent student of Irish cha- 
racter. We do not, indeed, know of 
any other country where an influx of 
English trippers improves the manners 
of the people; in Ireland the tourist’s 
advent is consistently followed by the pro- 
gressive moral degradation of the natives. 
They become idlers and beggars by pro- 
fession, and trust to exorbitant profits 
during the season to support them in sloth 
during the rest of the year. They become 
self-conscious actors, posing before the 
stranger, whom they also despise, with 
artificial humour. We commend to the 
reader Miss Jane Barlow’s sketches of 
the Western peasantry, where he will 
find a picture in which gloom predominates, 
and that is certainly a leading feature in 
the pre-Celtic population which abounds 
in Galway and Mayo. There is a great 
gloom also in vast bogs, so wet and spongy 
that not even heather will grow in them, 
with mountains of barren rock, like the 
Twelve Pins, to add to the desolation. 
Picturesque such views often are, especially 
when seen through the purple haze not 
unfrequent in Connemara, or through the 
couleur de rose atmosphere which glows 
all through this book. The author even 
tells us that brown trout with white flesh 
are the best he ever ate, whereas it is 
de rigueur to require pink flesh in any 
decent Irish trout. But what shall we 
say of the optimism of the man who 
proposes to make the people eat conger- 
eel? There are bays in the West where 
they throw out turbot or sole, because 
they are flat; they would refuse any 
vegetable but cabbage (potatoes are not 
a “vegetable” in Ireland). Imagine 
such people asked to eat conger-eel ! 
We are not surprised at Mr. Stone thinking 
conger pie a delicacy ; but most people 
would hate it. We are not astonished 
at his constantly seeing cliffs over 2,000 
feet high, though we have often wondered 
that Slieve League, in South Donegal, 
which is reputed the tallest cliff in Ireland, 
measures some feet short of that round 
number. The author treats the various 
Boards occupied with the agrarian ques- 
tion to a severe lecture on their incom- 
petence. Some of this may be deserved, 
but how little he understands the diffi- 
culties of the question is apparent from 
his endorsing an ancient and even then 
silly statement that the reduction of 
rents by 33 per cent. would remedy 
distress in the West. When farms are 
so subdivided that the rent of many 
tenants is 1/. or ll. 10s. per annum, would 
even the total remission of such a sum 
make them into prosperous people ? 

We should, however, produce a wrong 
impression if these strictures deterred 
our readers from consulting Mr. Stone’s 
book. Written by a practical man and 
a fisherman, moreover by a healthy and 
cheery person, it offers advice which will 
be of great use to the tourist, and, as 
might be expected from a journalist, Mr. 
Stone’s ideas flow easily and pleasantly. 
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But his style is often shocking to the purist. 
He speaks of the remarkably high ages 
of the remnant of the Irish population 
(due to emigration of the young) where 
he means the high average age. He says 
exactly the opposite of what he means 
when he tells us : ‘“ It is only within quite 
recent years that the King’s writ had any 
potentiality in the Claddagh.” The power 
of the English Crown has been a poten- 
tiality for centuries in the Claddagh: it 
became an actuality in recent days only. 
“The centre of Ireland is one huge bog 
alone [?]”; ‘* The Irishman is a mixture 
of incongruity and oddments,” and “‘ my 
own peculiar idiosyncrasies’ are surely 
ugly pleonasms. We also find the now 
usual vulgarism of “location” for place. 
Regarding the history or limits of Conne- 
mara, and indeed of co. Galway, Mr. 
Stone is not well informed. He imagines 
that the tribes of Galway were Anglo- 
Normans. He quotes with amused per- 
plexity the title McWilliam Eighter or 
Oughter, though that title and that distinc- 
tion were of paramount importance in the 
West for centuries. But why should a 
pleasant, jovial tourist, who even criticizes 
the local inns and their tariff with good- 
humoured indulgence, trouble himself 
with antiquarian research ? 








Leo Tolstoy : his Life and Work.—Vol. I. 
Childhood and Early Manhood. Com- 
piled by Paul Birukoff. (Heinemann.) 


Ir was an excellent idea of Mr. Birukoff 
to give us the family chronicle of the 
Tolstoys. It is veritably a patriarchal 
picture, and reminds us of the delightful 
‘Family Chronicle’ (‘Semeinaya Khro- 
nika ’) of Aksakoff. The figures stand out 
of the canvas before us, each with its 
distinct individuality. There is some- 
thing genuine in all of them, and we may 
place full confidence in the truthfulness of 
the portraits when we know that the pages 
of the book have been, in many instances, 
furnished with autobiographical notes by 
Tolstoy himself. Here are the stemmata 
of the Tolstoys, an honourable race which 
has done the “ state some service,” from 
the first Tolstoy, who was sent by Peter 
to fetch back his peccant son Alexis from 
Italy, till the present day. Besides the 
pleasure we naturally feel in coming to close 
quarters with the life of a great man, we 
find many pages of his writings illuminated 
by this book. Like Turguenieff, Tolstoy 
has put much autobiographical detail into 
his work. He has used the unvarying 
privilege of great novelists of taking his 
material wherever he found it. The 
maternal side of the family—the Volkon- 
skis—is also traced, but of his mother 
Tolstoy knew little, as she died when he 
was very young. We have the somewhat 
wayward and eccentric, but honourable 
and affectionate youth with his three 
brothers, Sergius, Demetrius, and Nicholas. 
Our hero was first at the University of 
Kazan, but disliked the academic disci- 
pline, and did not take adegree. He had 
entered the Oriental faculty. He is next 
in the army, and we watch his exploits 





in the Caucasus, when Bariatinski is 
gradually subjugating the mountaineers 
and capturing Schamyl. 

The narrative becomes even more 
interesting when Sebastopol and the Cri- 
mean campaign are described. We know 
what marvellous sketches, full of astound- 
ing realism, Tolstoy has devoted to this 
war. He was himself present at the 
battle of the Chernaya, and was nearly 
slain by the chance shot of an Italian 
peasant, who had no conceivable interest 
in the struggle between the Russians and 
the Allies. The war, however, came 
to an end, and Tolstoy left the battle- 
fields for St. Petersburg. We cannot 
follow here his honest religious struggles, 
which finally developed in him a man of 
the tenderest conscience towards his 
fellow-man and every humble animal that 
accompanies man on his pilgrimage. Mr. 
Birukoff shows us the development of 
Tolstoy as a writer from the time he sent 
his first ballon d’essai to Nekrasoff, the 
editor of the Sovremennik (Contemporary). 
Nekrasoff at once saw the merit of the 
new candidate, and Tolstoy was free of 
the guild of Russian literary men. He 
was familiar with Turguenieff, Grigorovich, 
Goncharoff, Druzhinin, and Ostrovski. 
One of the strangest passages of Tolstoy’s 
life was his bickering with Turguenieff. 
Neither appears to have understood the 
other; and on one occasion (as is fully 
narrated by the poet Fet, who was a 
witness), owing to some unfortunate plain- 
ness of speech by Tolstoy, Turguenieff was 
so irritated that he threatened to box his 
ears, and even sent him a challenge. The 
challenge reads to us like the far-off echo 
of a forgotten world. Tolstoy behaved 
magnanimously in the matter, and Tur- 
guenieff had the good sense to apologize 
for his outburst. It is pleasant to think 
that, amid the tortures of his death-bed, 
Turguenieff sent a message to Tolstoy in 
which he greeted him as the greatest 
Russian author. Noteworthy also is 
Tolstoy’s acquaintance with Herzen, 
whom he visited during the short time he 
spent in England. Mr. Birukoff has been 
able to enhance the value of his pages by 
many personal recollections given to him 
orally by Madame Ogareff and others con- 
cerning this visit. 

Herzen was delighted with Tolstoy’s 
book, ‘ Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth.’ 
Natalya, his daughter, was then a little 
girl, but distinctly remembers the arrival 
of Tolstoy. According to her account her 
disappointment was great when she beheld 
a man who was dressed in the latest fashion, 
had society manners, and talked a good 
deal about sport. But the intercourse 
between Herzen and Tolstoy was certainly 
not confined to sport, for Herzen gave him 
a letter of introduction to Proudhon at 
Paris. This was in 1861. Herzen has 
spoken eloquently about his London life 
in his charming ‘ Biloe i Duma’ (‘ The 
Past and Thought ’), which contains some 
of the most picturesque writing in the 
Russian language. One of the signs of a 
more liberal Russia is the reprinting of 
some of Herzen’s masterpieces, long for- 
bidden by the censorship. 
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There are some melancholy pages in the 
life of Tolstoy, consecrated to an account 
of the death by consumption of his brother 
Nicholas, who seems to have been a man 
of noble character. The portrait of him 
which is given facing p. 158 shows a very 
sympathetic and sincere face. The three 
brothers have pre-deceased our author, 
but he is fortunate in having his wife 
spared to him—she was a Miss Anna Bers 
—who furnishes some interesting material ; 
and the large family of children gathered 
round him makes what the ancients would 
have called florens domus. 

It is not necessary for us to describe 
Yasnaya Polyana, which has become the 
Mecca of so many Western pilgrims. 
The efforts of Tolstoy in education 
have also been frequently written 
about. The charm of this book is 
that it: presents us with the intimate life 
of the great author. The photo- 
graphic pictures are illustrative in the 
best sense of the word, showing Leo 
himself at many different periods of his 
life, and his immediate relatives. Views 
are also furnished of Yasnaya Polyana 
(both the country seat and the village) and 
the University of Kazan. 

The book concludes with an account of 
the author’s marriage and some criticisms 
of his books. The complete list of Tolstoy’s 
works is now very long, beginning with 
‘Childhood.’ Soon after their appear- 
ance in Russia these delightful sketches 
were translated into English, but at the 
time attracted no attention at all. It 
was about the same period that a reviewer 
in this country found the witty comedy 
of Griboiedoff, celebrated throughout 
Russia, insufferably dull. We are grateful 
to Mr. Birukoff for giving us lists of 
the books which have formed the favourite 
reading of Tolstoy. This most interesting 
publication ought to find many readers, 
now that the works of the great writer 
have become classical. 








Bengal in 1756-1757: a Selection of 
Public and Private Papers dealing with 
the Affairs of the British in Bengal 
during the Reign of Siraj-ud’daula. 
Edited, with Notes and an Historical 
Introduction, by S. C. Hill. 3 vols. 
(Published for the Government of India 
by John Murray.) 


in a Prefatory Note we are informed that 
the present volumes form “a first instal- 
ment ” of a “ series to deal with the more 
modern history of India ”’ :— 


“This is to comprise selections, notes, or 
compilations from the records of the Indian 
Government, or of the India Office in London, 
and will be known as the ‘ Indian Records 
Series.” The volumes now published will 
be followed by others on ‘The History of 
Fort William, Calcatta,’ containing papers 
selected by the late Dr. C. R. Wilson; ‘The 
Reports of Streynsham Master on his Tcurs 
in Bengal and Madras, 1676-1680,’ edited 
by Sir Richard Temple, Bart., C.I.E. ; 
‘Papers relating to the Administration of 
Lord Clive,’ by Mr. G. W. Forrest, C.I.E. ; 
and ‘The History of Fort St. George and 
other Public Buildings at Madras,’ by Col. 
H. D. Love, R.E.” 





In the selection of the volumes for the 
series the Government of India seem to 
have disregarded entirely the order of 
events and their proportion: the series 
opens with the year 1756-7, but we are to 
have later the reports of Streynsham Master 
on his tours in Bengal and Madras, 1676- 
1680. In that splendid monument of 
research, ‘ The Diaries of William Hedges, 
Esq. (1681-1687),’ published by the 
Hakluyt Society, we have an exhaustive 
sketch of Streynsham Master by Sir 
Henry Yule. This sketch, done by a great 
writer, was, as Sir Henry states, derived 
from the MS. records in the India Office, 
with some extracts from letters in the 
British Museum. If it be advisable to 
do what Sir Henry Yule did not do— 
print the actual reports of Streynsham 
Master, they should be published by the 
Hakluyt Society as supplementary volumes 
to Hedges’s diary. The history of Fort 
St. George and other public buildings at 
Madras should not form part of a Govern- 
ment of India or Imperial series, but should 
be published by the Government of Madras. 
As to the extent of the series and the pro- 
portion of the different volumes, the Govern- 
ment of India, or their official literary 
advisers, do not seem to have made any 
calculation. The first three mighty tomes, 
occupying eleven hundred and _ninety- 
seven closely printed quarto pages, deal 
with a single year memorable for two 
events—the siege of Calcutta and the 
tragedy of the Black Hole; and if the 
records of the Government of India are 
to be edited on this scale, the historian will 
have to wait for a century before he can 
begin a work much needed—the history 
of the rise and growth of the British 
Empire in India. 

The next volume or volumes of the 
series will be, we are told, on ‘The History 
of Fort William, Calcutta, containing 
Papers selected by the late Dr. C. R. 
Wilson.’ But old Fort William lives in 
history on account of its famous siege, 
and we shall have, therefore, at least four 
volumes, and probably five, mainly deal- 
ing with one important episode, and edited 
by two persons. Dr. Wilson, whose early 
death was a severe blow to historical 
research, devoted ten or fifteen years of 
strenuous labour to elucidating the cir- 
cumstances of the siege, and to him we 
owe the discovery of the exact site of the 
Black Hole. In 1895 he published the first 
volume of ‘ The Early Annals of the Eng- 
lish in Bengal.’ Mr. Hill acknowledges 
the deep debt which every student 
of Indian history owes to Dr. 
Wilson; he even states that in his 
pages “‘ there are many suggestions as to 
possible sources of information.” There 
is one pioneer, however, of whom no men- 
tion is made. The Government of India 
do not seem to be aware of the fact that 
twenty years ago they printed in a modest 
and convenient form ‘ The Political Annals 
of Bengal.’ We believe the State Papers 
contained in it were collected by Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler, to whose good work in 
bringing to light, by individual research, 
important historical documents sufficient 
justice has never been done. The history 





of Bengal preceding the capture of Cal- 
cutta, 1748-56; the circumstances con- 
nected with the advance of Surajah- 
Dowlah; the capture of the fort on 
June 20th, 1756 ; the Black Hole tragedy, 
and the condition of the Company’s 
servants up to the recapture of Calcutta 
by the English, are noticed in full detail 
in the official correspondence collected 
by Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Hill’s work ends with the death of 
Surajah-Dowlah on July 3rd, 1757. It 
would have been better if it had ended at 
the capture of Calcutta by that sovereign, 
and the materials had been brought within 
a reasonable and a readable compass. Mr. 
Hill has substituted an unfathomable sea 
of print for an unfathomable sea of manu- 
script. The period from the recapture of 
Calcutta by Clive to the battle of Plassey 
is an important epoch in the life of Clive, 
and demands separate treatment ; and as 
‘Papers relating to the Administration of 
Lord Clive, by Mr. G. W. Forrest, 
are announced, it was hardly neces- 
sary to have extracts from them 
printed in these volumes. Mr. Hill re- 
marks that “‘ the publication of an admir- 
able Press List of these Records by the 
Government of Madras made a personal 
examination of these documents unneces- 
sary.” Press Lists are admirable guides, 
but it is impossible to make a satisfactory 
selection unless the editor handles the 
original documents. It is only by wading 
through the original folios that one gets 
imbued with the spirit of the time, and is 
able to sift the golden wheat from the 
chaff. 

Mr. Hill has prefixed to the selections 
a most laborious Historical Introduction. 
It is a chronicle of events done with 
considerable care; but the prefatory 
matter to a volume of State Papers 
should enable the ordinary reader or the 
student of history to judge how far its 
contents have contributed to a more 
accurate knowledge of the period, how 
much fresh information they have brought 
to light, and to what extent they have 
replaced doubt by certainty. 

Mr. Hill omits in his Historical Intro- 
duction materials for forming a fair judg- 
ment as to the causes which led Surajah- 
Dowlah to attack the English. The last 
named wrote on June Ist, 1756 :— 


**T have three substantial motives for 
extirpating the English cut cf my country— 
one, that they have built strong fortifica- 
tions and dug a large ditch in the King’s 
dominions, contrary to the established laws 
of the country; the second is that they 
have abused the privilege of their dustucks 
by granting them to such as were in no ways 
entitled to them, from which practices the 
King has suffered greatly in the revenue of 
his customs ; the third motive is that they 
give protection to such of the King’s subjects 
as have by their behaviour in the employs 
they were entrusted with made themselves 
liable to be called to an account, and, instead 
of giving them [up] on demand, they allowed 
such persons to shelter themselves within 
their bounds from the hands of justice.”’ 


Mr. Hill states that Surajah-Dowlah 
‘** had a show of reason in all the pretexts 
he alleged for his attack upon the British.” 
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They were not pretexts, and he had more 
than a show of reason. The abuses of 
which he complained existed, and no 
ruler who had any regard for his own power 
and the good of his subjects could allow 
them to go on. Capt. Rennie, a mariner, 
in his ‘ Reflections on the Loss of Calcutta,’ 
June, 1756, points this out very plainly. 
Mr. Hill writes :— 


“The protection given to the servants of 
the native government is somewhat difficult 
to understand. The only case on record is 
that of Krishna Das, the circumstances of 
which have been detailed above.” 


Capt. Rennie states that we protected all 
the native subjects that claimed our pro- 
tection, and the reason for protecting 
them was to extort money out of them. 
The case of Kissendas (we follow Orme’s 
spelling) is recorded on account of the 
fatal consequences which ensued. He was 
the son of a Hindu lover and principal 
adviser of a widowed daughter of Aliverdi 
Khan, to whose throne Surajah-Dowlah 
had succeeded. Under pretence of a 
pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of Jager- 
nath, he had proceeded to Calcutta with 
his family and an immense amount of 
treasure. It is evident from the Reports 
of the House of Commons that Richard 
Drake, the Governor, and some of the 
Council were suspected not only of sup- 
porting the claims of the widow and her 
adopted son against those of Surajah- 
Dowlah, but also of accepting a money 
bribe to allow Kissendas to be admitted 
into Calcutta. When Surajah obtained 
possession of the throne he at once sent 
a written order to the Governor of Cal- 
cutta to deliver Kissendas up, his property 
and his followers. The Governor, Drake, 
was thirty-four years of age, and rightly 
described by Surajah-Dowlah as “a very 
wicked and unruly man.” Narayan Das, 
the messenger, was a man of considerable 
importance, and Mr. Hill writes :-— 


*““As Mr. Drake had authority to exclude 
undesirable persons, it was decided to refuse 
to receive Narayan Das’ letter and to expel 
him from the town, and servants were sent 
to see this order immediately carried out.” 


This, however, is not a sufficient state- 
ment of what is said to have taken 
place. A contemporary writer states 
that the messenger “‘was turned out 
of the factory and off the shore with 
derision and insolence.” Mr. Watts, 
Chief of Cossimbazar, in his dispatch 
states that the Governor “ turned Narran 
Sing with disgrace out of the place.” 
We know that when Surajah-Dowlah 
heard from his messenger what had taken 
place, he was so incensed that he at once 
ordered his troops to march on Calcutta ; 
and we now learn that he, a Mohammedan 
sovereign, had substantial reason for his 
wild rage. Mr. Hill does not mention it 
in his Introduction, but in vol. i. p. 229, 
we have an extract from a letter of M. 
Bausset to M. le Marquis Dupleix, dated 
Chandernagore, 8th October, 1753 (sic), 
which speaks of Drake’s insolent reception 
of the messenger. 

On the 9th of June Surajah-Dowlah, 
having seized the factory at Cossimbazar, 





near his capital, bent his march towards 
Calcutta, and seven days later the memor- 
able siege began. Macaulay’s brief account 
of it has left a false impression which is 
difficult to remove. He writes: ‘ The 
fort was taken after a feeble resistance, 
and great numbers of the English fell into 
the hands of the conquerors.” It sur- 
rendered after a gallant defence, lasting 
some days. Mr. Hill in his account of 
the siege states: ‘“‘One of the chief 
deficiencies in Calcutta was the want of 
guns and powder. The guns they had 
were old and neglected, and very few 
of them were mounted.” They were 
neglected, but they were not old, for 
John Zephaniah Holwell, who gallantly 
defended the fort after the dastardly 
flight of the Governor, writes that “ the 
50 fine cannon you sent out three years 
ago, 18 and 24 pounders, lay neglected 
under your walls ”’ (vol. ii. p. 291). 
Eighteen years after the siege of Cal- 
cutta, Holwell published ‘‘A Genuine 
Narrative of the deplorable Deaths of the 
English Gentlemen and Others who were 
suffocated in the Black Hole at Calcutta, 
in the Kingdom of Bengal, in the Night 
succeeding the 10th Day of June, 1756. 
In a Letter to a Friend.” It was from 
Holwell that Orme took his account of 
the horrors of that night, and Macaulay 
borrowed from Orme. The majority of 
educated Bengal believes that the tragedy 
of the Black Hole was an invention of 
Holwell. But two other survivors have 
left notices of what occurred that night. 
It is proper that the contemporary 
evidence should be subjected to a strict 
and fair scrutiny. This Mr. Hill has 
unfortunately not done. He writes :— 


** Some European soldiers had made them- 
selves drunk and assaulted the natives. 
The latter complained to the Nawab, who 
asked where the Europeans were accustomed 
to confine soldiers who had misbehaved in 
any way. He was tcld, ‘in the Black Hole,’ 
and, as some of his officers suggested it 
would be dangerous to leave so many at 
large during the night, ordered that they 
should be confined in it.” 


The evidence of the survivors, however, 
indicates that Surajah-Dowlah was not 
answerable for the confinement of the 
prisoners in the Black Hole. Orme, no 
favourable critic of Surajah-Dowlah, 
states that ‘“‘on entering the fort he 
ordered Mr. Holwell, who had been put 
in irons, to be freed from them, and that 
the English in general who were become 
his prisoners should be treated with 
humanity.” Holwell affirms: “I believe 
his orders were only general—that we 
should for that night be secured.” John 
Cooke, who was in the Black Hole, says : 
“* Between six and seven Surajah-Dowlah 
left the fort, and after he left the officer 
commanding the guard put them into the 
Black Hole.” It is highly probable that 
the native officer, who had entered the 
fort for the first time, had no idea of the 
extent of the apartment. Surajah- 
Dowlah returned to the fort next morning, 
and was informed of the tragedy that had 
occurred. These are points that should 
not have been omitted in an introduction 





to the State Papers. The omission may 
be misunderstood by educated natives. 

A cursory glance at the imposing ‘ Index 
and Glossary,’ occupying sixty-five pages, 
aroused the hope that this essential feature 
of a collection of records had been ex- 
haustively, yet judiciously, drawn up. 
Unfortunately a closer examination showed 
that the compilation had not been en- 
trusted to an expert. We pass over the 
obvious inconvenience of blending—or, 
rather, jumbling—under a single alphabet, 
the Index proper and the series of short 
extracts from * Hobson-Jobson ’ that con- 
stitutes the Glossary. The desirability 
of this may be a matter of opinion; but 
the Index itself, with which we are now 
concerned, is not adequate. Forty, fifty, 
or even sixty references are given under a 
single heading without the faintest in- 
dication of their relevancy. The omission 
of much unnecessary matter would have 
afforded the room required. To take an 
instance: Mr. Scrafton in a letter to Mr. 
Walsh casually compares the Nabob’s 
Court to that of Ptolemy. The allusion 
occupies five lines ; but it furnishes items 
to the Index under the heads of ‘Ptolemy,’ 
* Egypt,’ ‘ Pharsalia,’ and ‘ Cesar’! It is 
therefore not a matter of surprise 
that there was no room for a brief indi- 
cation of the subjects of Clive’s letters, 
or of the reasons for the forty-eight refer- 
ences to the Great Mogul. 

It would be difficult to praise too highly 
the way in which these volumes have been 
brought out by Mr. Murray. The paper 
is good, the print clear, and the design 
on the cover a work of art. 








Pauline Marie Jaricot, Foundress of the 
Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, and of the Living Rosary. By 
M. J. Maurin. Translated by E. Shep- 
pard. (Westminster Art and Book 
Company.) 


THis is a biography based on that of 
Mile. Maurin, a friend of Mlle. Jaricot in 
her later years. Though substantially a 
translation, it does not (as the author 
warns us) absolutely correspond with the 
French life, but is compressed and revised 
at his own discretion (or her own dis- 
cretion—for the author’s sex does not 
appear). It is the life of one of those 
women who recall, in a less conspicuous 
way, St. Catharine of Siena. It was not, 
indeed, Mlle. Jaricot’s part to become 
the adviser of Popes and princes, to appear 
illustriously before the world, to obtain a 
place in political history, as did St. Catha- 
rine. But she resembled her in this: 
that being a single woman, living at home 
a quiet, obscure religious life, she yet left 
a conspicuous mark on the organization 
of the vast Church to which she belonged. 
The Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith—an organization which now sends 
its trained missionary priests forth all 
over the world, to the dark races of 
Africa, the yellow hordes of China, and 
the multitudes of Asia, among which 
human life is held of so little account, 
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to spend themselves, be killed, or die off 
unnoticed, except by the organization 
which sent them forth, and be replaced 
by others ready and eager to take their 
places—this Association, whose wide- 
reaching work is so much a part of the 
Catholic Church that it is difficult to 
realize the void which would be made 
were it to fail, owes its origin entirely 
to the conception and initiative of this 
unnoticed woman. The manner of its 
origin was characteristic of her simple, un- 
obtrusive methods. Her brother was in 
training as a missionary priest, and they 
had often corresponded upon the need of 
some scheme for the support of mis- 
sionary organization. While Mlle. Jaricot 
was sitting over her needlework, and her 
family were playing a game of cards, the 
idea of the scheme came to her—the con- 
tribution of periodical halfpennies, within 
the means of the poorest sympathizers, 
all over France, the organization of the 
collections, and their final transmission 
from the local and provincial centres to 
the headquarters in Paris. She jotted 
down the details of the scheme on a fallen 
playing-card which lay near her. When 
she communicated it to a priest, he at once 
declared it was God’s doing, she was “‘ too 
stupid to think of it herself,” and en- 
couraged her to proceed. At first put 
into practice among her own friends, the 
working-girls and others over whom she 
exercised influence (already a numerous 
and extensive circle), it existed for a year 
or two on a small scale and with but little 
effect. Then it began to receive official 
attention, and spread rapidly—with the 
usual results. A Council was appointed, 
on which but one man was in a position 
to know the origin of the idea ; and thence- 
forth every one—and none more devoutly 
than the Council itself—believed that the 
Council had originated the whole scheme. 
The actual foundress was forgotten—with 
the more ease that, satisfied with the 
success of her design, she was content to 
let who would claim the credit of it. 

The daughter of a wealthy bourgeois of 
Lyons, she was just one of those ladies 
who, devoting themselves at an early age 
to religion, spend their lives in the quiet 
practice of good works. Had she lived in 
present-day England, she would doubtless 
have been a worker among the girls of the 
East End. As it was, she began among 
the working-girls of Lyons, and it was 
amidst such humble material that she 
exercised her influence and obtained her 
best helpers. She founded the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith as an accident and inci- 
dent, so to speak, in a humble life of private 
beneficence. Her other foundation, the 
Living Rosary, was a purely devotional 
association of prayer: nevertheless, 
through it and her private labours, her 
influence gradually spread very wide, and 
into countries beyond the borders of France. 

Not the least interesting part of this 
biography (as often happens in modern 
biography) to a student of psychology is 
the account of her early youth. Time was 
when the last thing of which biographer 
or autobiographer thought to tell you 
was a person’s childhood or juvenile cha- 





racter. It was of small account to the 
person himself, and deemed without value 
or interest to the reader. Now there 
are few biographies or autobiographies 
in which it escapes more or less serious 
attention. In England De Quincey was 
perhaps the first to appreciate the psycho- 
logical value of such juvenile records, 
and to excite the public interest in them. 
The striking change shows that triumph 
of the child (the ‘‘New Hero,” as Mr. 
Watts-Dunton once called him) which 
has nowadays reached extravagant pro- 
portions. Mlle. Jaricot’s confidences re- 
garding her early days, recorded in this 
book, were not written for the public eye, 
or, from her whole character, we may 
surmise that they would have been more 
reticent, if she had made them at all. 
Nevertheless, remembering that she 
belonged to what in England would be 
the early Victorian period, we detect a 
feminine frankness rare in her time, 
though very different in motive from the 
outspoken vanity, the unabashed self- 
worship, which prompt frankness of the 
now fatally familiar Bashkirtseff type. 

An impulsive, warm-hearted, quick- 
tempered Southern child (her death-bed 
portrait in this book shows a face of almost 
masculine strength and decision, though 
benignant in expression), she confesses that 
as a little girl she was perpetually hurting 
herself by her impetuous movements, and 
would then passionately beat and kick 
the object which had hurt her, as if it 
were a living being. She is equally frank 
regarding the mischievous influence, at 
her convent school, of a precocious co- 
quette who became her friend. Under 
this girl’s teaching her warm, wayward 
heart began to dissipate itself in unsub- 
stantial, transient passions which recall 
the lapses for which Pet Marjorie’s diary 
constantly expresses penitence. When 
she left school, under the guidance of her 
devout mother her religious instincts 
regained the mastery, and she expressed 
her wish to devote herself to God. But 
her father, though himself a devout man, 
took the view that she must know some- 
thing of the world before renouncing it, 
and sent her to a relation’s house, where 
parties and amusements quickly took 
effect on her impressionable nature. Her 
vanity was kindled; and with it came 
that other feminine frailty, love of dress. 
To complete matters, ardent Pauline fell 
in love in earnest, with a youth of irre- 
proachable character, an entirely suitable 
parti—to the satisfaction of her father. 
And her mother, whose influence would 
have been against the surrender of the 
girl’s early aspirations, dying about this 
time, it seemed that the world in its most 
innocent form had her securely. It was 
not so. The endeavour to combine the 
indulgence of her new tastes with her old 
religious practices begot constant struggle 
and dissatisfaction. At last a preacher 
whom she went to hear spoke the word 
that decided her. She abandoned her 
love-affair, took to dresses which horrified 
her relations, and began to serve first God, 
then her poorer neighbours. The details 
of her vanity, her dress, and her engage- 





ment (which she came to look upon as a 
sinful infidelity to God) are related with 
the simplest ingenuousness. 

The ardent impulse she had shown as a 
passionate child appears in her no less 
ingenuous religious confidences. There 
seems a certain material of the poet in 
her, as in this confession :— 

“ Being unable to love Him here below 
as I wished, J fell into a deep sadness, which 
whilst it constituted the charm cf my life, 
rendered it burthensome and even distaste- 
ful to me. I sought Him everywhere, I 
admired Him in all His works, I went so far 
as to kiss with transports the flowers, the 
leaves of the trees, as if I had seen them 
come forth from His hands.” 


For years her ardour found vent in 
active good work, only to end in ignominy 
and suffering. She was ruined and 
swamped in debt by a large charitable 
scheme which she imprudently trusted 
to a swindler: at once her friends fell 
away, and she was branded as a scheming 
adventuress, trading on the* credulous 
charity of the public. To discharge her 
debts, which involved many poor people, 
she appealed to the subscribers to the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith, which she herself 
had founded, and asked leave from the 
Council of the Association to describe 
herself, for this purpose, as its foundress. 
The Council stubbornly refused to recog- 
nize or allow her that title, and intervened 
to thwart all subscriptions opened on her 
behalf. She was reduced to inscribe 
herself on the official list of those receiving 
relief as paupers. A journey to Rome 
brought her honours and kindness from 
the Pope, but failed to procure her sub- 
stantial help. All her property was seized 
by her creditors, her religious enterprises 
were wrecked; and as a dishonoured 
pauper the once rich and _ honoured 
begetter of so many religious works died. 

She died in obscurity, and to most 
people this biography will be the first 
revelation that she ever existed. It has 
a mystical side which will not be of general 
appeal. But its record of active self- 
sacrifice, and patient endurance of un- 
merited shame and wrong will appeal 
to all who appreciate sacrifice for 
others and the heroism which has no 
reward in the plaudits of the world. The 
style of the book, we may add, is for the 
most part plain and simple, without dry- 
ness, as religious biography should be, 
and the English rendering is idiomatic 
and good. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Sovereign Remedy. By F. A. Steel. 
(Heinemann. ) 
Mrs. Srexzx strikes us as better equipped 
all round than any other woman novelist 
of the day—more able, indeed, than many 
men who have made reputations by novel- 
writing. Her present story holds a good 
deal of shrewd comment on problems 
always with us, such as those of capital 
and labour, love and marriage, and religious 
zeal on the hysterical side. But these 
things are part and parcel of the mn 
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and, with some audacities, are easily 
carried off by the writer’s power of con- 
structing and managing a story. Lest 
the ordinary reader may be frightened by 
this exordium we may say at once that 
‘A Sovereign Remedy’ is essentially a 
good story, witty and poignant, and full 
of interesting modern people; but it is 
almost intolerably sad. Mrs. Steel is an 
artist, and we could see from the begin- 
ning that the story was meant to end 
badly ; but we hardly expected such a 
slaughter of decent folks and such an 
apparent triumph of the despicable. The 
writer takes an almost perverse delight 
in rewarding the wrong people. The 
scene is Wales, familiar to Mrs. Steel by 
long residence, and we get incidentally 
some admirable insight into the Welsh 
character, with its real religious fervour 
and no less real eye for the main chance. 
In a mountainous district two young 
men are brought together by a cycle 
collision. They have the same name, 
and in the course of their holiday adven- 
tures, fall in love with the same girl, a 
child of nature who has been oddly brought 
up by a philosophic old grandfather to do 
without money, the ‘‘ Sovereign Remedy.” 
But though the young men are “ Ned” 
and ‘‘ Ted ” to the girl, to the world they 
are very different persons, Ted being a 
clerk with 1501. a year, and Ned one of 
the richest peers in the kingdom, with a 
delightful talent for arranging surprises 
of the Monte Cristo kind. Ned is well 
done, but we have not quite got hold of 
the less palpable merits and defects of the 
other. How the girl married wrong and 
suffered it would not be fair to reveal. 
Valuable relief amidst the prevalent gloom 
is afforded by a clever doctor, who is 
finally rewarded with an important position 
and a good wife, but he only secures her 
by the appeal of a desperate illness. The 
minor character of an old servant shows 
excellent command of the vernacular, 
and a child begins to be good when she is 
burnt to death. 

We cannot exhibit in a notice like this 
the varied merits of the book, but we may 
say briefly that it has throughout those 
touches of human sympathy and com- 
prehension which make a novel, when it is 
written by one who can write, an abiding 
pleasure. 


Suzanne. By Valentina Hawtrey. (John 
Murray.) 
Miss Hawtrey has a real gift for instilling 
an atmosphere of freshness and vitality 
into the historical background of her 
stories. Her picture of life in the four- 
teenth century, both within the walls of 
the Castle of Chatelfors and amongst the 
serfs in the surrounding village, is far 
more suggestive of reality, and less of 
mere scene-painting, than is often the 
case in historical fiction. Matthieu de 
Chatelfors rides out to fight under 


Charles VI. in his Flemish wars, and on the 
way he insists upon marrying a pretty 
peasant girl, regardless of Dame Huette 
de Richecour, to whom he has been 
betrothed since childhood. This girl, 





Suzanne, with her quickly awakened love 
for the great noble who has carried her 
captive, her courage, and the sincerity 
of her attitude in her new position, is a 
strongly drawn personality. Scarcely less 
interesting is the wayward, contradictory 
character of Matthieu, who, whilst entirely 
faithful and devoted to his low-born wife, 
has yet not the strength of mind to send 
news of his marriage to the three women 
who are waiting for him at the Chateau 
—his grandmother, his mother, and his 
betrothed. The scenes are all good and 
vivid, but the book ends upon a note of 
harshness, when Suzanne, suffering for 
her dead husband’s sin of omission, is 
driven forth from Chatelfors, where she 
has taken his son, by the unappeasable 
wrath of a disappointed woman. 


Profit and Loss. By John Oxenham. 


(Methuen & Co.) 


Tuis novel, though in some respects very 
much of the period, is at times amusingly 
reminiscent of early Victorian tradition, 
with its quaint blending of sentiment and 
brutality. The boarding-house mistress 
who reminds every man of his own 
mother, and the angelic invalid her 
daughter, are samples of the first-named 
quality, while the second is appropriately 
represented by the fine young fellow who 
applies moral suasion to a mentally 
defective pupil through the medium of a 
cane. On the modern side we must set 
the young lady who, meaning no harm, 
of course, embarks upon a lengthy foreign 
tour with a casual hotel acquaintance of 
the opposite sex ; and likewise the enter- 
taining sketches of journalistic life. We 
cannot help thinking that Mr. Oxenham’s 


style would benefit by a little of that 


sub-editing to which his literary hero was 
subjected, but it is lively and vigorous, 
and seldom other than interesting. The 
binding of our copy is highly erratic 
and several pages are missing altogether. 
The title is very like that of Newman’s 
* Loss and Gain. 


Wilhelmina in London. 
(John Long.) 


WILHELMINA, who arrives in London with 
a few pounds in her pocket and no intro- 
ductions, resolves to trust to her wits for 
a living rather than to enter upon a con- 
ventional and probably ill-paid profession. 
On the whole, she is decidedly successful, 
and her adventures, which are as wildly 
improbable as they are amusing, are con- 
tained in nine chapters. Upon several 
occasions she is invited by gentlemen of 
varying ages to help them out of most 
remarkable difficulties, and is herself as a 
consequence involved in dubious situa- 
tions, from which, however, her undaunted 
spirit extricates her triumphantly. Finally, 
when obliged, by the complications which 
invariably beset the path of a pretty young 
girl, to abandon her career as a‘‘chauffeur,” 
she meets her first cousin wandering down 
Oxford Street without a memory, and so 
becomes reconciled to a wealthy grand- 


By Barry Pain. 





father, and finds for herself prosperity 


and a title. The book is written in Mr. 
Pain’s most sprightly fashion, and well 
suited for holiday reading. 


In the Service of Love. By Richard Marsh. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


THE author of this ingenious narrative is 
known also as the writer of ‘ The Beetle : 
a Mystery.’ The present effort might 
have been called ‘The Cut-throat: a 
Mystery,’ but for the fact that it contains 
more killings than one, and mysteries 
enough for a shelf of shilling shockers. 
It is less striking than ‘ The Beetle,’ but 
it contains a lavish allowance of sensa- 
tions and surprises, which were probably 
arranged for serial publication. It is a 
creditable ‘‘ shocker ”’ in fact. 


A Sealed Book. By Alice Livingstone. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


Lorp WRENDLEBURY had an only son, 
who would not go into politics as he 
wished. He had a nephew (the villain) 
who wished to take the son’s place, and 
arranged that the son should be found 
standing dazed with a dagger in his 
hand, having apparently just stabbed his 
father. The son disappears for years, 
and secretly marries the woman whom 
the villain wants. Hence a long story of 
mystery and extraordinary coincidences 
which is tolerably exciting. But the 
reader has in getting through it to face 
a mass of clichés and some extraordinary 
behaviour on the part of the puppets. 
A cat kindly immolates itself on a poisoned 
thorn concealed in a dress intended for the 
heroine. 








VERSE OLD AND NEw. 


Mendicant Rhymes. By L. Housman. 
(Essex Press.)—Mr. Laurence Housman is a 
cunning craftsman, and his modesty wrongs 
him when it pictures his “ poor rhymes ”’ 
begging him for a night’s lodging :— 

Strangers? It seemed they knew me; 

The halt, the frail, the blind ! 

So that night sang they to me, 

th as he had a mind, 

While outside sang the wind. 
In truth, these poems are remarkably facile 
and fluent, but they have one defect which 
is fatal to their claim to rank with the 
highest—they do not carry conviction. 
The most characteristic piece, perhaps, in 
the volume—‘ Pax Britannica ’—will best 
illustrate what we mean. The door of a 
cottage in a West-Country village opens, 
and a boy comes out :— 


With cardboard sword in scabbard, 
And bucket borne for drum, 
Woeful of sound he tabbered 

A march to kingdom come. 


He saw his name in story ; 
Before him opened then 
The path of future plory : 
He timed the march of men. 


He led the charge of lances 

Where bold men held their breath ; 

With timbrels and with dances 

He led them on to death. 
Now there is no denying the vividness of the 
picture ; but is there not also just that 
touch of extravagance, that note of insin- 
cerity, which the term “ classical ’ excludes ? 
If any one is inclined to doubt, let him turn 
to Wordsworth’s ‘ Reverie of Poor Susan,’ 
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and mark how an effect at least as great is 
obtained without effort or excess. Still we 
should be wrong if we did not recognize Mr. 
Housman as aman of striking talent, who 
has, perhaps, not yet found his best means 
of expression. 


The Mystick Pair, and other Poems. By 
the Rev. Richard Johnson Walker. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—Mr. Walker is conscientious 
and scholarly, but these qualities do not of 
themselves produce poetry. His verses are 
laboured and apt to be commonplace, and 
his sense of rhythm is by no means flawless. 
The principal poems in the book, ‘The 
Mystick Pair’ and ‘Niobe,’ owe their 
general ineffectiveness in part to the 
metre. The narrative use of the deca- 
syllabic couplet, as employed freely by 
William Morris in ‘The Earthly Paradise’ 
and elsewhere, is full of snares for the 
unskilled, by reason of its apparent licence; 
and when, as here, it is unrelieved by any 
striking quality, either of thought or expres- 
sion, we are conscious of little but jerky 
lines, jarring full stops, and the tyranny of 
rhyme. The sonnet called ‘Saragossa, 1905,’ 
has more merit—it is clear, metrically fault- 
less, and happily expressed ; but the rest of 
the verse shows an imperfect perception of 
the fitness of words, as in the following from 
* Reverie’ :— 

The sun has set: the sea lies cyanine, 


and no sense of humour, for lack of which 
the same poem concludes with the words :— 
I gaze, and gazing dream 
Of things that are not and of things that are. 
This latter defect is again noticeable in 
‘ Niobe,’ where the lines 
Therethrough she went 

Unto the mighty home magnificent, 

Where mid a blaze of brilliancy divine 

Great gods lay quaffing drafts, more sweet than wine, 

Some nectar, some nepenthes, 
suggest dimly a kind of celestial beer-garden 
rather than the sacred calm of Olympus. 

The lyrical pieces are not remarkable, and 
the English Sapphics ‘To my Paper Knife’ 
fall short of their humoursome intention. 
The two Greek poems (one on Tennyson; 
the other a version, in hexameters, of 
** Come live with me and be my love’’) show 
commendable ingenuity and resource. We 
think, indeed, that Mr. Walker is much 
better as a translator than as an original 
poet. 


Songs to a Singer, and other Verses. By 
Rosa Newmarch. (John Lane. )—These songs 
might pass muster, as being well up to the 
average, if read between staves of music. 
Since, however, they face the world in book 
form and without music, they challenge a 
less indulgent treatment. Considered as 
poetry, or even verse, they are weak. The 
conventional notes of love and despair, 
popular in minor verse, need something 
more than the usual drawing-room setting 
of roses, June nights, stars, dreams, and 
the rest, if they are to gain a hearing 
nowadays. Yet amid a waste of common- 
place sentiment, ordinarily expressed, there 
occur, now and again, lines and stanzas 
which suggest that the author does possess 
@ genuine, but peculiarly elusive sense of 
poetry. Of such is the following—vivid 
despite its awkwardness of expression :— 

Sometimes, as though the Pleiads strayed from heaven, 

On passing liners clear and clustered lights— 

Red stars and gold, along the horizon driven— 

Flash by my casement on autumnal nights. 

Again, ‘The Prelude to Day,’ with which 
the volume opens, is effective in its way 
and not without imagination :— 
The violins had stirred with hopes that died, 
Like winds too weak to usher in the morn, 


While to the dark-toned basses still replied 
The sad, uncertain echo of the horn, 





The impending mass of music seemed to brood 
Inert and torpid, as nocturnal earth 
Waits pulseless in the vague disquietude 
Of that last hour which shrouds the daylight’s birth. 


The bulk of the verse, however, lacks 
any distinctive quality: its passion and 
symbolism are of the familiar kind, and 
the language itself lapses occasionally, as 
in ‘The Coming of Winter,’ where ‘ the 
blackbird’s flute’? is described as “late 
tuned to strange tonalities.” The ‘ Verses’ 
which form the second part of the book 
discard, to a great extent,’ it is true, the 
conventional imagery of the ‘Songs,’ and 
are fluent enough, but in no way remark- 
able. The volume concludes with ‘ Frag- 
ments from King Waldemar,’ described as 
“‘a libretto for a Dramatic Symphony.” 
These fragments, though possibly suitable 
for a libretto, do not, considered on their 
own merits, attain toYany striking level of 
excellence. The best of them is_ the 
Epilogue, ‘The Summer Wind’s Wild 
Chase,’ but its connexion with the pre- 
ceding fragments is not apparent. 


Anthology of French Poetry, from the Time 
of Froissart up to the Beginning of the 
Present Century, Compiled by Frederick 
Lawton. (Sonnenschein.) — Anthologies of 
French verse are multiplying with rapidity. 
The last is the most miscellaneous of all, and 
therefore one of the least really satisfactory. 
It is made on the fatal plan of getting in 
as many names as possible, as Southey did 
in his lamentable selection from English 
poetry. There is, of course, plenty of good 
verse, but we find a great deal too 
much which is mediocre, and decidedly too 
much which is positively bad. There is 
really no excuse for the presence of such 
poems as, for example, ‘ Au Cimetiére,’ by 
an unknown Armand Renaud. Stuff like 
Louis Veuillot’s apology for writing, or for not 
writing, poetry has no right to be included, 
merely because it is by a man who is known 
as a writer of prose. To put in a set of 
verses by the elder Dumas is as cruel as it 
would be to put Miss Braddon among the 
poets because she began her career by a 
volume of verse. To have nothing by 
Rimbaud in a book which comes down to 
M. Maurice Magre, who was born in 1877, is 
curiously capricious. Nor is Maeterlinck to 
be seen here. Some of the poems are not 
printed in full; thus ‘Le Cor’ of Alfred de 
Vigny is quartered, though the fact is not 
indicated. Villon’s ‘Ballade des Dames 
du Temps jadis’ should not be labelled 
‘Ballade; Les Neiges d’Antan.’ And a 
translation of Shelley’s ‘‘O world! O life! 
O time !”? should not be given as if it were 
an original poem by Madame Tastu. 


Lyra Britannica. PartsI. and II. Selected 
and arranged by Ernest Pertwee. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.)— To selections there will 
never be an end so long as there is a taste 
for poetry remaining, as well as individual 
variation in that taste. Mr. Pertwee’s essays 
are towards providing a satisfactory ‘Speaker’ 
for the use of schools, and his qualifications 
for the task are enhanced by his long prac- 
tical experience as professor of elocution. 
It will, therefore, be seen that these selec- 
tions—one for elementary and the other 
for more advanced students—are on a some- 
what different footing from previous antho- 
logies, and must be approached from rather 
a different standpoint. When the selection 
is guided and limited by matter suitable for 
recitation, it is clear that we must not 
go to it for poetry alone. Much of Mr. 
Pertwee’s choice we cordially approve, for 
most of the essential things are here. It is 
his inclusions, not his exclusions, which we 
must criticize. In all anthologies the force 





of tradition necessitates the admission of 
certain uninspired verses, for old sakes’ 
sake; but there is no reason why we should 
include uninspired verses which lack the 
imprimatur of tradition. ‘Alexander Sel- 
kirk,’ for example, should surely have ap- 
peared here; but why Miss Hickey or Lady 
Lindsay ? We have no objection, on the 
same score, to offer to Eliza Cook or Felicia 
Hemans, who have imposed themselves by 
sheer weight of years; but we see no 
sufficient reason why a description of the 
Boat Race by Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, or 
the humorous stanzas by Mr. Weatherly, 
should be admitted. Mr. Pertwee seems to 
have been determined to include humour, 
and perhaps that is why we have a string of 
lesser American names, such as Sam W. Foas, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, and others. Mr. 
Whitcomb Riley is very indifferently repre- 
sented, Longfellow rather inadequately (with- 
out, for example, ‘The Cinque Ports’), and 
Bret Harte by one of the least of his efforts. 
Then does Mr. Pertwee consider Browning 
ought to be represented by ‘My Last 
Duchess’? And why ‘Lyra Britannica’ 
with so many American names? Why not 
‘Anglica’? And why a few perfunctory 
specimens of prose? But we might go on 
asking questions down the column. An 
anthology is a fair target. We will only 
add that the books are most carelessly 
printed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Cities of Spain. By Edward Hutton. 
(Methuen & Co.)—We are threatened with 
an outbreak of books about Spain. No 
sooner had King Alfonso’s choice of an 
English bride stirred the British public to 
perception of the fact that he ruled over a 
picturesque country, full of things that could 
easily be turned to account by enterprising 
publishers and amateur art-critics, than 
writers began to busy themselves with the 
Peninsula, and now there is every sign that 
the book-market will shortly be glutted with 
the results of their labours. One of these 
results lies before us in the volume under 
review. We wish that we could honestly 
say that it is a good specimen of its class. 
The heart warms naturally to a traveller 
who has the right feeling for the plains of 
Castile, who frankly loses his head in Toledo, 
and gives us “ straight talk ’’ on the subject 
of that imposture, the gipsy dancing of the 
Albaicin at Granada. But these things, 
though they may be counted to Mr. Hutton 
for virtue, cannot and must not blind us to 
the poor and meretricious quality of his 
work as a whole. The book is full of fine 
writing—writing which reads like a distorted 
reminiscence, now of Ruskin, now of John 
Addington Symonds, now of Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett or Mr. Bernard Capes—writing 
which causes us to welcome with thankful 
relief Henry Swinburne’s prosaic description 
of Granada, conscientious as a gazetteer 
and matter-of-fact as an inventory. At its 
best Mr. Hutton’s style is verbose, artificial, 
and over-charged with colour ; at its worst, 
as in the passage on San Juan de los Reyes 
and what we are tempted to describe as 
the ravings in the mosque at Cordova, it is 
to us intolerable in its violence and exag- 
geration. Such language as he uses to 
condemn the builders of the Cordova Coro 
can only have the effect, while human nature 
remains what it is, of kindling in the reader 
a perverse sympathy for persons abused 
out of all proportion to their crime. _ His 
habit of drawing insulting comparisons 
between the object of his admiration and 
other objects (often bearing no kind of ana- 
logy to it) is much to be deplored. The 
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small heroine of a famous child’s book com- 


plained that, while she had no objection to 
reproof in itself, she did not like being 
* crushed in order that Selina ”’ (an incred- 
ibly virtuous cousin) ‘‘ might shine”; Mr. 
Hutton crushes London, in order that 
Avila and Segovia may shine—a really 
needless piece of unkindness. 

As an art-critic Mr. Hutton is superficial, 
where he is not curiously—it would seem, 
deliberately—wrong-headed and eccentric in 
his judgments. That quality in Velasquez 
which one may call Shakspearean escapes 
him ; he writes pages about El Greco, only 
to show that he has not penetrated the 

ainter’s secret, or even discovered that he 
asone. He finds Rubens’s work “ insane,” 
and Rembrandt “insolent as a barbarian ”’ ; 
he does not consider Antony Mor well repre- 
sented in the Prado ; he draws no distinction 
between Murillo at Madrid, painting to 
satisfy his patrons, and Murillo at Seville, 
painting to please himself. His ‘Note on 
Goya’ does not mention the four marvellous 
little pictures at the Academia, which show 
that great artist in a novel light to those 
who know only his decorative manner and 
his powers as a painter of realistic portraits. 
This is not the only surprising omission we 
have noted. The wood-carving of Spain is 
ignored, save in a single depreciatory refer- 
ence to Pedro de Mena’s work at Malaga. 
A detailed description of Burgos omits all 
mention of the tombs of the Cathedral, the 
eat retablo in San Nicolas, and the Casa 
e Miranda. 

Mr. Hutton deprecates the passion of 
critics for correctness in detail, so we 
hesitate to point out that the assertion 
“There are no more monks in Spain,” 
made in connexion with the Cartuja de 
Miraflores, which is occupied by Carthusians, 
is somewhat puzzling; and that a patio 
in Seville is hardly the right place in which 
to listen for the “ beautiful syllables of the 
Castilian tongue.” These are trifles, doubt- 
less, and Mr. Hutton desires to be judged 
only by his “achievement or failure” in 
the “Art of Literature.” That is a high 
ambition on which opinions may differ ; 
but it should, we think, have preserved 
the writer who cherishes it from the use of 
such expressions as “figure to yourself,” 
“the which ” (repeatedly), and “how much ”’ 
in the sense, apparently, of “so” or “ very 
much.” We say “ apparently” because it 
is not always easy, or even possible, to dis- 
entangle the sense of certain passages from 
the verbiage in which it lies involved. Take, 
for instance, such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing :— 

‘* For after all Burgos itself is a part of its cathe- 
dral, in a way that no English city can ever be part 
of its own great church, the which is really 
antagonistic to everything around it, the houses of 
the citizens, the modern life of the people, and even 
the religion that she too has learned to tolerate as 
a sufficient excuse for preservation from time.” 


With the Caliph we ask in bewilderment, 
** Who is ‘she’ ?” 


Interest and Saving. By E. C. K. Gonner. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—A volume by Prof. 
Gonner is always welcome to those interested 
in the study of economics in this country. 
The subject is sure to be carefully handled, 
and the inter-relation of the theories de- 
scribed in it dispassionately chronicled. It 
is well that the subjects of the two essays 
which form this work—‘ Interest and Saving’ 
and ‘Interest and the Theory of Distribu- 
tion ’—should be brought before the public. 
They attempt, the writer informs us, an 
“analysis of the connection which exists 
between interest and the process of saving 
whereby wealth is accumulated and capital 
supplied, and a critigism of the explanations 











which have been offered as to such con- 


nection.” They do more than this: they 
remind us how feeble at the present time are 
the efforts of many classes in this country 
to save at all. Prof. Gonner deals—and 
rightly, from his point of view—with 
industry on a large scale, and with the varied 
motives which induce the capitalist to save. 
There are other classes in the community, 
however, than those regarded as capitalists. 
Though economies and saving may take place 
on a large scale among capitalists the amount 
of the economies of the general mass of the 
community, who could collectively make 
savings far more extensive than theirs, is, 
when it is all taken together, surprisingly 
small. The figures of our Savings Bank 
returns are constantly being appealed to, 
and they certainly show large sums; but 
when we consider the enormous amount of 
weekly wages paid in the United Kingdom, 
the great number of persons possessed of 
fairly large incomes, the income tax returns, 
and the dividends paid by our large industrial 
companies, the marvel to the thinking man 
is that we save so little. It may be that this 
country is passing through a change of 
temperament, a period in which amusement 
and indulgence claim the first, and in some 
cases the sole, attention. Be this as it may, 
the old habit of saving, of piling up one 
sixpence on the top of another appears to 
be generally disregarded. 

Those of whose actions Prof. Gonner speaks 
belong to a totally different class from the 
ordinary working man. He analyzes the 
motives and the objects which those who 
seek to save have in their minds, and they 
are many, including the desire to secure the 
future from any fall below existing standards 
of comfort, the desire for greater wealth, 
the difference between the desire for present 
or for future consumption, the question of 
the lowest rate of interest required to induce 
the postponement of present pleasure for 
future advantage, and the handicap which a 
drop in the rate of interest may put on 
saving. The influence of the last-mentioned 
force has been, it is said, an effective cause 
of part at least of the vast rise of recent years 
in the price of objects of mere ornament— 
pictures, china, old silver, and furniture— 
due to the fact that the wealthy men whom 
a higher rate of interest might have induced 
to save are indifferent when the rate is low, 
and prefer to purchase objects of virtu. 
When a collection is once sufficiently large 
to be generally discussed, it gives its owner 
great pleasure for the time, and provides 
him also with a prospect of a better return 
in the way of profit, when the moment for 
sale arrives, than the mere accumulation of a 
small annual return would have amounted 
to. But to dwell on this aspect of saving 
would lead us beyond the lines of thought 
followed out so skilfully by Prcf. Gonner. 

The book offers, besides its theoretic 
interest, many common-sense remarks as 
to the standard of living and the natural 
objection felt to a drop in that standard— 
the way in which the privation of what a 
man is accustomed to causes suffering 
greater than the pleasure which accrues 
from an increase in satisfaction of like 
dimensions. Again, we are reminded that 
the effect of “ a rise in wages, when it brings 
with it a rise in the standard, is more likely 
to be retained than when no such effect is 
produced”; while “within reasonable 
limits it would seem to be true that rises in 
wages, where continuous, and such that they 
are accompanied by rises in the general 
level of living, occasion increase in the 
efficiency of labour.” The student will 
value the carefully expressed argument. 
We sincerely thank Prof. Gonner for his 
labour on this subject, and we trust that his 





elevated standard of thought may lead to 
increased practical application of the 
theory in the future. 


Apollonius of Tyana, and other Essays. 
By Thomas Whittaker. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.)—This volume consists of six essays. 
In the first Mr. Whittaker deals with Apol- 
lonius cf Tyana. After a few introductory 
remarks he proceeds to give an abridgment 
ef the work of Philostratus, which is the 
source of our information in regard to that 
philosopher. The abstract is done with 
great accuracy and competent  scholar- 
ship, and will prove useful to any one who 
wishes to study the original. Mr. Whittaker 
epitomizes in the same way a treatise pro- 
duced by Eusebius as a reply to a comparison 
of Apollonius and Christ which was the 
work of Hierocles. There are many sug- 
gestive hints in regard to the bearings of 
the life of Apollonius on the philosophical 
attitude of his period, but there is no full 
discussion of the problems which it raises. 
The ordinary student will regard these 
abstracts as dry reading, and he will feel 
the necessity of having recourse to works 
already published, such as those of Baur, 
Reville, Chassang, and Mead, if he wants to 
have a general idea of the work of Philo- 
stratus. 

In the next essay Mr. Whittaker pursues 
the same plan in regard to the work of Origen 
against Celsus. He furnishes a minute 
analysis and epitome of the arguments 
employed by Celsus, and the replies of 
Origen to them. But he takes little note 
of the previous writers who have discussed 
the subject, for instance, Muth in his recent 
work ‘Der Kampf des heidnischen ‘Philo- 
sophen Celsus gegen das Chiistentum.’ The 
abstract is necessarily stiff reading, for it is 
often not easy to see what was the pith of 
the cbjections of Celsus, and still more diffi- 
cult to follow some of the efforts which 
Origen makes to answer them. 

In the third essay Mr. Whittaker continues 
the same plan in regard to John Scotus 
Erigena. He supplies elabcrate abstracts 
of two of his works, the ‘ De Preedestinatione ’ 
and the ‘ De Divisione Nature,’ and quotes 
the original words of many of the passages 
to show that his interpretation is correct. 
This, which must have been a task of great 
labour and difficulty, is well executed. Mr. 
Whittaker has formed a high idea of Eri- 
gena’s powers. He describes him thus: 
“In speculative power Erigena was probably 
inferior to no metaphysician that ever lived.” 
He also agrees with the idea which Erigena 
formed of the universe and the powers that 
ruled it, and he expounds his philosophical 
arguments with enthusiasm, keeping well 
in the background the arguments connected 
with the Bible and the Fathers. But again 
the reader is left with an imperfect notion 
of Erigena’s mental activity, and he must go 
for this to the admirable monograph of 
Huber, an Old Catholic and an authority on 
medieval philosophy, who expresses his 
agreement with the fundamental principle 
of Erigena, even though it may bring on 
him the censure of the Vatican. And, if a 
book in English is desired, Miss Gardner’s 
little volume will prove illuminative. 

The other three essays are addressed to 
those who have devoted their minds to the 
study of metaphysics, and will not be under- 
stood by others. In the last Mr. Whittaker 
expounds his own idea of the universe :— 


‘‘The perfection of the whole exists eternally, in 
a manner of which the mystics may get a glimpse. 
The whole, while it is a system, is more. The One, 
which remains, is either super-personal intellect, 
containing all subjects, or something beyond 
intellect. Volition and final cause belong only to 
the parts and to the flux,” . 
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It is this monistic philosophy which pervades 
the essays, and has induced Mr. Whittaker 
to appreciate so highly the merits of Erigena, 
and to form a lower opinion of Origen than 
the remarkable powers and noble aspirations 
cf that theologian warrant. 

The schc larship and ability shown in these 
essays are worthy cf the author cf the ‘Neo- 
Platonists,’ but their fragmentary character 
will narrow the field of their usefulness. 


Sketches of Kafir Life. By Godfrey Calla- 
way. (Oxford, Mowbray & Co.)—Canon 
Callaway is to be congratulated on having 
produced an extremely readable little book. 
In a series of unpretending narratives he 
sets before us a vivid picture cf that part of 
Pondoland where St. Cuthbert’s Mission is 
carried on, and of its inhabitants. Even 
readers who do not share the pcint of view 
of the ““S.S.J.E ” can hardly fail to appre- 
ciate the candour and simplicity of the 
recital, and its scrupulous fairness to all 
parties. The characters of Marita, Magudu, 
Augustine Mtyata, old Kanyelwa, and 
others are convincingly as well as touchingly 
depicted ; and there is no attempt at con- 
cealment of cases where results have been 
less satisfactory. While fully alive to weak 

oints in the native character, the writer 
hee knowledge and experience which enable 
him to view these in their true light, instead 
of exaggerating them out of all proportion, as 
is frequently done by those who avoid the 
opposite error of ignoring them altogether. 
We hardly like to suggest that he has missed 
an opportunity for a pregnant comment on 
the oft-repeated assertion (which one is 
tired of contradicting) that the native ‘‘ does 
not know the meaning of gratitude,” &c. 
But even sympathetic observers have some- 
times been puzzled by the seeming absence 
of its expression. Perhaps the following 
may throw some light on this phenomenon, 
where it exists: ‘‘ The Kafir, when he thanks 
you, kisses your hand and then says either 
‘Nangomso’ (Again to-morrow!) or else 
‘Mus’ ukudinwa’ (Don’t get tired !).” 
Canon Callaway does not add—but it has 
sometimes occurred to us as a _ possible 
explanation—that this is the natural atti- 
tude towards a being so superior in power 
and resources that the receiver can think cf 
no return, and can best show his appreciation 
by asking for a continuance of favours— 
which is, indeed, the highest compliment he 
can pay. The white man has done his best 
to destroy the myth of his supernatural 
character, but the tradition to some extent 
survives. 

The chapter dealing with the Pondo chief 
Mtshazi and his father Mditshwa is especially 
interesting. Mtshazi was educated in Eng- 
land, and on his return to his own country, 
speaking at a great assembly of the tribe, 
he declared that “‘ he had decided to become 
a Christian and to support the work of the 
missionaries among his people,” and was 
subsequently baptized by the name of 
Edwardes. He, however, ultimately dis- 
appointed the hopes of his Anglican triends. 
Incidentally, we are informed that ‘“ the 
present chief of the Pondomisi has a strain 
of Bushman blood in him, and both he and 
his people are proud of being called the 
children of the bushwoman.” This, how- 
ever, is denied by a member of the family 
now in England. It is curious to find that 
the great rain-doctor of the Pondomisi is 
“a little old Bushman ’’—the sole survivor 
of the race in that part of the country. 

The book is illustrated with some interest- 
ing photographs. We gather from the 
preface that it was written on the Continent, 
80 that possibly the final proofs escaped the 
author’s revision. This would explain the 
attribution to Byron (p. 30), on the part of 





an evident lover of Browning, of ‘Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came.’ 


Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland. Edited by Sir James Balfour 
Paul, Lord Lyon King of Arms.—Vol. VI. 
A.D. 1531-1538. (Edinburgh, H.M. General 
Register House.)—Our notices of previous 
volumes of these accounts of the Lord High 
Treasurer of Scotland have sufficiently 
indicated the character of the main contents 
of a series of books which is appearing with 
most commendable regularity under the 
highly competent editorship of Sir James 
Balfour Paul. The present volume deals 
with a period which is not treated with much 
fullness by historical writers, and on that 
very account is of even more importance 
than some of its predecessors. While the 
better-known occurrences of the time are 
but slightly reflected here, the accounts 
transcribed throw considerable light on 
the doings of King James V. at a critical 
period of his personal history, as well as on 
the state of the country during the seven 
years over which they stretch. The accounts, 
which are almost uninterrupted in sequence, 
begin on September 6th, 1531, and continue 
to September 29th, 1538, shortly after 
James's second marriage. James’s two 
marriages may, indeed, be said to provide 
the chief interest of the volume. ‘“ Pro- 
bably,” says Sir James Balfour Paul, 
“there have been few people in the world 
who have had so many alliances proposed 
for them by the great European Powers, 
or in whose marriage so much interest was 
taken by the various monarchs of the time.” 
The explanation, of course, is that Scotland 
was an important factor in the game of 
European politics. In the circumstances, 
and looking to the ardent and unstable 
character of the king, no one can have been 
greatly surprised at James’s sudden resolution 
to proceed himself to France to treat in 
person for the conclusion of his marriage. 

These accounts furnish many curious side- 
lights in revealing the expenses of his expe- 
dition ; and in regard especially to matters 
of fashion and costume, it is instructive to 
note the evident influence of the French 
ladies who came over in attendance on the 
two successive queens. Black seems to 
have been the king’s favourite colour, to 
judge from the numerous entries of black 
satin (for doublets), black velvet, and black 
taffety. Many kinds of foreign cloth are 
mentioned, and there are references to 
Dundee green and “Heland tartan.” A 
good deal of money appears to have been 
spent on the ornamentation of the royal 
apparel. We find, for example, that 48I. 
was paid for embroidering with thirty-six 
hanks of gold a doublet and a padded jacket 
(a ‘‘haqueton’’) furnished to the king in 
1536. Sir James Balfour Paul calls this “a 
very considerable sum’’; but we are not sure 
that he is not confusing the old pound Scots 
with the modern pound sterling. Forty- 
eight pounds Scots would mean only about 
4l. sterling, and 41. sterling does not seem 
to us a “‘ very considerable sum ” to expend 
on the embroidering of a monarch’s dress. 

It would be impossible to notice a tithe 
of the miscellaneous matters of social, 
economic, and other interest which are 
brought to light by these records. Carpets 
are once or twice mentioned, one such floor- 
covering having been bought at Lyons for 
1801. This was certainly a “ very consider- 
able sum,”’ and doubtless the Treasurer was 
relieved when his royal master consented 
to have “ birkis & bent” (that is, a rush- 
strewn floor) for one of the palace chambers. 
The only indoor game alluded to is cards, 
for which the king drew on the Treasurer in 
sums between forty shillings and 100I. 





Open-air sports consisted almost exclusively 
of jousting, hunting, hawking, and shooting. 
James himself was clearly fonder of bow and 
crossbow than of the firearm, for there is 
only one reference to the latter, when the 
Treasurer is required to pay forty shillings 
(say 3s. 4d. in English money) “to Walter 
Cunyngham’s wyffe, in Stryveling [Stirling], 
for ane Kow whilk the kingis grace slew with 
ane culvering.”’ 

One or two of the incidental references are 
of literary interest; such, for instance, as 
the payments to John Bellenden, who receives 
certain sums for the prosecution of his 
translation of Livy. It is perhaps worth 
noting, too, that 321. was paid in 1532 to 
one of the expert calligraphists of the Cis- 
tercian Abbey of Culross for four antiphonals 
for the king’s chapel. Philologists might 
also find in these accounts some useful hints 
towards tracing the connexion between 
French and old Scots. 

The volume, in short, brings together a 
series of documents which the Scottish 
historian of the period, to say nothing of the 
student of manners and customs, cannot 
afford to ignore. The accounts, it is need- 
less to say at this time, have been admirably 
edited by the Lord Lyon King of Arms, who 
provides, as usual, a glossary of obsolete 
words, phrases, and technical terms without 
which many of the Treasurer’s entries 
would be unintelligible. There is also, we 
notice, a very full index. 

Everyman; a Morality. Jilustrated by 
Ambrose Dudley. (Fairbairns.)—We can 
recommend this reprint of the now popular 
morality to readers in search of an edition 
of it in a permanent form. Mr. Dudley’s 
illustrations are rather in the tradition of 
Gilbert and Noel Paton, but harmonize very 
well with the type. The text is slightly 
modernized, but not to such an extent as 
to destroy the rhythm of the verse. The 
workmanship of the book is very creditable 
to the Campfield Press. 

Early English Prose Romances.—II. Robin 
Hood. (Edinburgh, Schulze & Co.)—This is 
the second volume of a series of reprints of 
W. J. Thoms’s edition of ‘Early English 
Prose Romances,’ illustrated by Mr. Harold 
Nelson. It is a very attractive gift-book : 
the stories have stood the test of time; the 
type is clear; Mr. Nelson’s illustrations, 
borders, and tail-pieces are full of invention— 
or skilful borrowing, which comes next in 
desirability ; and the paper is of the first 
quality. Two cther volumes are promised 
to make up the set. We fear that Robin 
Hood is not so familiar to the youth of the 
present day as he was to their grandfathers, 
but books like this should help to reinstate 
him in his ancient kingdom. 

Paton’s List of Schools and Teachers 
(J. & J. Paton) has reached its ninth annual 
issue, and will be of use as a book of reference. 
It is bulky, but does not pretend to be com- 
plete. It leads off with a new separate index 
of Preparatory Schools, but we do not notice 
in this section three of the best which are 
known to us, though one cf them has a record 
equal to any institution of the kind. 

Mrs. AtHertoN’s clever book The Cali- 
fornians has been just reissued by Messrs. 
Macmillan in an attractive form. 

Messrs. Harper send us a new edition of 
Eve’s Diary, by Mark Twain. This work, 
which was hailed by the general press as a 
novelty when it was a reprint, now appears 
with illustrations of variable quality by 
Mr. Lester Ralph. Mr. Ralph seems to suffer, 
like some other modern artists, from an 
obsession of gnarled roots cf trees. His Eve 
is sometimes gracious. The book is hardly 
to us a favourable specimen of the author's 
humour, 
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THE BATTLE OF ATHANDUNE 
(EDINGTON). 


Dodington Rectory, Bridgwater. 

SoMERSET archeologists, such as the late 
Dr. Giles, Dr. Clifford, and others, who have 
studied the Danish inroads upon the county, 
have never acquiesced in the view that the 
battle of Aithandune (or Edington) was 
fought in Wiltshire (878). 

1. In the first place, the campaign of 878 
was @ campaign by sea and land, and 
Somerset has a seaboard, whereas Wiltshire 
has not. The A.-S. runs thus: ‘ And the 
same winter the brother [Hubba] of Hingwar 
and of Halfdene came with twenty-three 
ships from Demetia (7.e. S. Wales) to 
Devonshire (Dumnonia) in Wessex.’ The 
Danes haunted the Forest of Dene and the 
neighbourhood of Caerleon, a rich country 
in every respect. Dene Forest was noted for 
its forges and ironworks far back in Roman 
times. Mr. Powell, commenting on “ Giral- 
dus Cambrensis,’’ observes :— 

‘*Danica sylva nemus est in extremo angulo 
inter Sabrinam et Vagam confluentes a Danis (quos 
et Dacos vocant) nomen habens, qui Alfredi Regis 
tempore hance sylvam occupantes hoc illi nomen 
indiderunt.” 

2. Just before the battle of Athandune, 
Hubba was slain “by the king’s servants 
before the castle of Cynuit (Asser) or Cym- 
wich (Roger of Hoveden).” There is no 
such place as this in Wiltshire. But at the 
mouth of the river Parret there was a castle 
at what is now called Combwich, where the 
old pack-road from the West ran up to 
Combwich Passage. There is still ‘‘ Castle 
Close’ here, and it lay within the royal 
Saxon demesne of Cannington, where ‘‘ King 
Street ” still exists. At this date it must 
be borne in mind, the ancient Dumnonia or 
Duffneint or Devon extended up to the 
Parret mouth. The tradition that places 
Cynuit Castle at Appledore, near Bideford 
in North Devon, perpetuated by Kingsley, 
is not reliable, as there is no such place as 
Cynuit, and that part of Devon lay com- 
pletely out of the Somerset and Athelney 
plan of campaign. 

3. The river Parret was often haunted by 
the Danes, and the “ Bore” would carry 
their vessels right up to Langport. In an 
old Cottonian MS. Hubba is said to have 
sacked Somerton, the old Saxon capital of 
Somerset, in 878, and Hubba would have 
reached Somerton from Langport, its adjoin- 
ing port. 

4. King Alfred’s last struggle was for the 
mastery of the Parret valley, and all his 
operations must be confined to this region 
in 878. There was an ancient “ Bedelleria 
east of Parret”’ and a “ Bedelleria west of 
Parret,” lasting up to Tudor days, having its 
origin in military reasons. At the Conquest 
William the Conqueror placed a kinsman, 
William de la Falaise, at Stoke-Courcy 
Castle to guard the mouth of the Parret. 
William de Falaise had charge of Cannington 
and Cymwich Castle, the manor in which 
the castle lay being considered “ part of the 





royalty of Stoke Courcy Castle.” Many 
bones and skeletons have been dug u 
recently on the site of Cymwich Castle, Shak 
was of course an entrenched Saxon fort, not 
a Norman castle. There is no record of 
fights there after the Conquest. 

5. Edington, on Polden Hill, has been 
identified by some with Athandune, and 
agrees closely with Huntingdon’s ‘“ Eden- 
dune.” It is not far from Glastonbury, to 
which the Danes were naturally attracted ; 
and if we suppose that King Alfred descended 
upon them from “‘ Aigbryhta’s Stone, which 
is in the eastern part of the wood which is 
called Selwood,”’ the site is where we should 
expect to find it. The Polden ridge runs 
down to Downend, which in ancient times 
the Parret approached so closely by a loop 
that the boats could lie right under it. 
Just above was a camp or entrenched place 
in Puriton or Periton, 7.e., the old ton on 
the Parret. 

6. It was to this fortress that the Danes 
fled after Edington, and here it was, in all 
probability, that the great surrender was 
made, after fourteen days’ siege, by Guthrum 
to King Alfred. 

7. Aller, where Guthrum was christened, 
and Wedmore, where the peace was signed, 
are both in the valley of the Parret and close 
to the Polden ridge, and both far from 
Wiltshire. 

8. Rumours still survive of King Alfred’s 
fights with the Danes in this Polden 
neighbourhood, and especially at ‘‘ Battle- 
Borough” at Brent Knoll, just above 
Burnham and the mouth of the Parret. 

We cannot, of course, be absolutely certain 
of the details of this important Danish 
campaign, but in a general way we are surely 
correct in assuming that it was a campaign 
fought and decided in Somerset, not in 
Wiltshire. 

It may be added that any one who takes 
the trouble to study the valley of the Parret 
and the fastnesses of ancient North Pether- 
ton, where King Alfred lay hid, with the 
Quantocks behind him on the north, will 
arrive at the conclusion that here, within 
the range of a single coup d’eil, the chief 
localities where the main issues of that 
eventful campaign were decided can be seen 
and realized. But if we try to piece in 
Cynuit Castle at Appledore on the west, and 
Edington near Westbury, in Wiltshire, on 
the east, we are trying to reconcile the 
impossible. We must introduce South 
Wales in the first place, and then the tidal 
Parret. King Alfred also was fighting more 
especially for his own, as so much of this part 
of Somerset was royal Saxon demesne 
~ “en from A‘thelwulf (see King Alfred’s 
will). 

WILLIAM GresweELL, M.A., F.R.G.S. 








“CAIN” AND THE MOON. 


Cleveland, 0., U.S.A. 

THE letter of Mr. Paget Toynbee in The 
Atheneum for June 23rd, regarding “‘ Cain ” 
as a synonym of the moon, has especially 
interested me, owing to recent study of my 
own. I have waited before writing, how- 
ever, hoping that others of your correspond- 
ents might take up the matter. Within a 
few weeks I have been revising for publica- 
tion a paper read before the Modern Language 
Association of America on Cain legends in 
Old and Middle English. In connexion with 
it I have become convinced that the refer- 
ences to the man in the moon in Elizabethan 
literature (Shakspeare’s ‘Tempest,’ IT. ii. 
141, and ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
TIT. i. 60, V. i. 261, and Jonson’s ‘ News from 
the New World in the Moon ’) are based on 
the Cain legend. 
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It is evident from other allusions in English 
works (Neckham’s ‘De Naturis Rerum,’ 
J. xiv.; Wright’s ‘Specimens of Lyric 
Poetry,’ Perey Society, p. 110; Pecock’s 
‘Repressor,’ II. iv.; Henryson’s “Testament 
of Creseid,’ ii. 260-64) that the moon man 
and his thorns were also connected with 
another story, that of a thief, or of the man 
who gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Numbers 
xv. 32; ef. Grimm’s ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
ch. xxii.). There may have been confusion 
of the two legends in the Elizabethan age. 
The thorns belong to both, though certainly 
properly connected with the Cain story, as 
in Dante. Two other circumstances, how- 
ever, seem to point conclusively to the Cain 
legend. The dog, mentioned in Shakspeare 
and Ben Jonson, may be fully accounted for 
through rabbinical lore about Cain. He 
was given a dog to accompany him in his 
wandering (‘Genesis Rabbah,’ 18; cf. John 
a Lapide’s ‘ Commentarium in Genesim’ on 
the mark of Cain). Again, the trembling 
of the moon man (Wright as above, Chaucer’s 
‘Troilus and Creseide,’ i. 1023) may be fully 
explained by medizval interpretations of 
the mark of Cain. This was frequently 
assumed to be a trembling, owing to a read- 
ing of the Septuagint, Genesis iv. 12. Early 
Latin versions followed the Septuagint in 
reading gemens et tremens, instead of the 
Vulgate vagus et profugus. On such a read- 
ing are based the medieval allusions to the 
mark of Cain, as in Petrus Comestor, ‘ Hist. 
Schol. Liber Genesis,’ cap. xxii., and the 
English prose version of ‘Adam and Eve’ 
(‘Canticum Creatione’ in Horstmann’s 
‘ Legenden,’ p. 224). In the latter it is said 
that Cain “waggede alway forpwip his 
heved.” 

The connecting link between these pas- 
sages and that quoted by Mr. Toynbee is, 
I_ believe, the couplet in Shakspeare’s 
‘Richard IT.,’ V. vi. 43-4, where Boling- 
broke banishes from his presence the 
murderer of the king with these words :— 

With Cain go wander thorough shades of night, 

And never show thy head by day nor light. 
This passage, which has not been adequately 
explained, becomes entirely clear if con- 
nected with Cain as the man in the moon. 
How thoroughly the passage quoted by 
Mr. Toynbee confirms my supposition with 
regard to the Elizabethan allusions I must 
leave to the fuller treatment of my paper. 
It seems to me, however, that the reasoning 
is conclusive. O. F. Emerson. 








THE LATE MRS. CRAIGIE. 


THE news that Mrs. Pearl Craigie had 
been found dead in her bed on Monday 
morning last came as a great shock to the 
world of letters. She was only thirty-eight, 
and had, since her start as an author under 
the name of John Oliver Hobbes, been 
steadily producing work of good quality 
without a set-back, except so far as her 
efforts in drama were concerned. 

Mrs. Craigie was the daughter of Mr. 
Morgan Richards, a well-known American 
merchant. Showing cleverness at an early 
age, she received a good education, which 
included music and classics. Thanks to 
natural endowments thus tempered, Mrs. 
Craigie wrote like an artist, with deliberate 
care, and added to a good style a full under- 
standing of the use of words. 

At nineteen she contracted an unfortunate 
marriage, which ended in her securing a 
divorce in 1895, and we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that this unhappiness limited her 
outlook as a writer. 

‘Some Emotions and a Moral’ (1891), 
which was a great success in Mr. Fisher 





Unwin’s “ Pseudonym Library,” at once 
made a reputation for her as one of the 
cleverest epigrammatists of the day. She 
could paint a scene concisely, analyze 
character pungently, and deal neatly with 
the ironies of life. Her limitation was that 
she hardly ever dealt with anything else. 
The books which followed—‘ The Sinner’s 
Comedy ’ in 1892, and ‘ A Study in Tempta- 
tions’ in 1893, with others—aell dealt with the 
mismated, lives incomplete, lives hampered 
by the ideal seen too late. The last of her 
novels curtly assigns the heroine, after 
various trials of the heart, to the doubtful 
felicity of marriage with an artist. Mrs. 
Craigie’s humour was, at least in her books, 
more keen than genial. A bitter sweetness 
is the leading characteristic of her novels. 
They were and are read with avidity, for 
they hold some elusive pictures of polished 
men and women — creatures delightful in 
their gift of wit and understanding, but 
unfortunately wanting human prototypes. 
The homely — we had almost said the 
comely—commonplaces of life and language 
were missing. Her characters seem invented 
for the emission of her ideas and lack 
directness of presentation. Her work cannot 
be relished every day, though it is tonic in 
its way, or rather, like some rare liqueur. 
In ‘The School for Saints’ and ‘ Robert 
Orange’ she attempted historical fiction, 
which did not reach the level of her imagina- 
tive novels. Her lectures and journalism 
were clever, arresting work, well expressed, 
but hardly merit special notice. 

On the stage her plays had some vogue. 
‘The Ambassador’ (1898) had a genuine 
element of romance, though it showed 
ignorance of the ordinary man’s habits ; 
‘The Wisdom of the Wise’ (1900) and 
‘The Flute of Fan’ (1904) could not be 
called successes. 

Handsome, widely read, and an excellent 
conversationalist, Mrs. Craigie was a 
favourite in society, which did its best to 
spoil her. That she was unaffected by 
success cannot be said, but she _ bore 
that hard test well on the whole. She 
is deeply mourned by a large circle of 
friends. 








GLEANINGS FROM PARISH 


REGISTERS. 
Mrs. Stores’s ‘‘gleanings’’ from the 


registers of St. Clement’s Danes, in last 
week’s number, have reminded me of a few 
notes which I made when I was looking 
through the birth registers at St. James’s, 
Westminster, in search of dates connected 
with Blake. The most interesting were: 
William Marlow, son of Christopher and 
Mary, born March 2nd, 1709; Jane Marlow, 
daughter of Xopher and Barbara, born 
September 21st, 1709; besides a Hannah 
Marlow, born 1748. It is safe to assume 
that in the year 1709 no name in English 
literature was more completely forgotten 
than that of Christopher Marlowe, and that no 
Marlowe, therefore, not connected with his 
family was likely to choose so uncommon 
a name as Christopher (which I found only 
a few times in the registers of fifty years). 
Yet here are two fathers of families, at 
exactly the same time, both called Chris- 
topher Marlow. Not far off I found a 
Mary Ann Faust and a Hester Tamberline, 
besides a Mary Witchcraft and a Mary Ann 
Death. 

I do not know whether Mary Browning, 
daughter of Henry and Mary, born Octo- 
ber 2nd, 1706, was an ancestor of Browning ; 
but I found, and apparently for the first 
time, in the register at St. Mary’s, Battersea, 





the date of birth of Robert Browning, son 
of Robert and Margaret Browning, born 
July 6th, 1782, who was Browning’s grand- 
father. The date is incorrectly given in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ 
and in all other accounts that I have seen 
is not given at all. 

The “humours” that I noted at 
St. James’s, Westminster, during the first 
five years of the eighteenth century in- 
cluded Matthias Miniken, Peregrine Winkles, 
Eleanor Goat, Elizabeth Sex, and Mary 
Virgen. ARTHUR SYMONS. 








HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS 
COMMISSION : 


SOME RECENT REPORTS. 


The Belvoir MSS. Vol. IV.—In this 
volume, which appears after a considerable 
interval since the previous reports on the 
Duke of Rutland’s collection, the family 
deeds and accounts are chiefly dealt with. 
For their description the Commissioners 
have been so fortunate as to obtain the 
expert assistance of Messrs. J. H. Round and 
W. H. Stevenson, who have carried out their 
editorial tasks under the immediate super- 
vision of Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, who is himself 
intimately acquainted with the Belvoir 
muniments. All these distinguished 
scholars, however, have been under great 
obligations to the late Mr. W. A. Carrington, 
a well-known local antiquary, to whom the 
arrangement of the vast mass of charters 
and manor rolls was entrusted by the 
late Duke. Mr. Round has prepared a 
separate account of the local charters, with 
transcripts or abstracts of the more important 
specimens; and he has also contributed 
some valuable and suggestive foot-notes, 
besides a calendar of the Belvoir Car- 
tulary, in which the editor has made some 
important corrections in the pedigree of the 
** Todeni ” family. 

The Household Books previously referred 
to range over the whole of the Tudor period, 
and include some miscellaneous accounts 
extending to the close of the seventeenth 
century. The most important series relates 
to the ménage of the Earls or Countesses of 
Rutland, and may perhaps be regarded as 
the most valuable record of the kind that 
has hithero been published. In the book 
of accounts for the year 1613 appears an 
entry of payments to William Shakespeare 
and Richard Burbage for heraldic work 
executed for the Earl of Rutland in connexion 
with a local tournament. Attention has 
already been called to this by Mr. Sidney Lee. 
A minute analysis of the series of accounts 
is given in the Introduction. Amongst the 
miscellaneous establishments there is a 
complete “ retinue ” roll of the local militia 
assigned to the command of Sir Thomas 
Lovel in 1508, in accordance with the careful 
military policy of the Tudor sovereigns. 
There are also several early lists of Ordnance 
munitions, which might perhaps be advan- 
tageously compared with similar records in 
official custody. 

Amongst the few miscellaneous papers 
calendared in this supplementary volume 
mention may be made of some conventional 
letters of the younger Pitt ; an interesting 
description of West Florida, by a British 
officer, in 1765; and a private description 
of the position of the English fleet before 
and after the battle of the Ist of June, 1794, 
by the much-criticized captain of H.M.S. 
Ceesar. 

The Egmont Manuscripts.—A further in- 
stalment of this valuable seventeenth-century 
collection of Irish State Papers has been 
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published by the Commission, as Part II. 
of the recently issued Vol. I. This part 
contains the continuation of the correspond- 
ence of the Percivall family from 1646 to 
1659. Apart from their historical import- 
ance, these newsletters are well worth perusal 
as specimens of the epistolary style of the 
period, and contain many good things. An 
academic correspondent of John Percivall 
in 1650 hints at a story he would like to 
tell, “‘ muffled in an Irish mantle,” of 


‘*a par-royal of knaves, would needs shuffle how 
to get money. They knew not who should be the 
Trump. At last an honest heart was turned up, 
they play and get the prize, but not long after 
their shuffling was discovered; two of them 
proved to be of our own pack, proud knaves as 
they were...... they are both discarded ; you will 
know them at the first turning-up...... I have 
turned my story out of its Irish rug...... into an 
English short-skirted doublet and loose breeches ; 
it wants nothing but the periwigging with a few 
powdered phrases and some of your gold lace to 
set it out.’ 


So John Percivall himself, who affects a 
more pedantic style, informs us that “‘ the 
salique law” in his breast “‘ forbids regina 
pecunia to reign there.”” This volume, like 
the preceding one, is furnished with an 
admirable Index. 

The Dropmore Manuscripts.—The fifth 
volume of the State Papers connected with 
the foreign ministry of Lord Grenville will 
be found, like its predecessors, to supple- 
ment materially the Foreign Office archives 
in official custody. In view of their publica- 
tion in the present extended form, fewstudents 
of the diplomatic history of the Napoleonic 
period will regret the accident of their pre- 
servation in private hands, especially as these 
Reports are also furnished with luminous 
historical introductions by Mr. FitzPatrick, 
who possesses a remarkable knowledge of the 
period. The present volume gives us the 
sequel to Thomas Grenville’s special mission 
to Berlin in the spring of 1799, from which 
the Second Coalition against Napoleon was 
definitely formulated. Almost every phase 
of this eventful movement is illustrated by 
the correspondence presented in this volume. 
Particular importance may, however, be 
attached to the papers relating to William 
Wickham’s mission in Switzerland and to 
the details of the Helder expedition. The 
Index, however, is meagre in the extreme 
by comparison with those to which we have 
become accustomed in the later operations of 
the Commission. 


The Franciscan Manuscripts at Dublin. 
— The value of seminary records as 
an historical source is sufficiently obvious 
in an age of historical research which 
has not overlooked the official papers 
of the great Protestant missiona 
societies of the eighteenth and mec 
centuries. Moreover, special reasons exist 
to enhance the importance of such records 
as have been collected in the house of the 
Franciscan Fathers at Dublin since the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I. The aspira- 
tions—we can scarcely term them intrigues 
—of Luke Wadding and his native following 
for the deliverance of Ireland from the Pro- 
testant yoke, by the intervention of the 
Papacy and the Catholic Powers, are 
revealed to us in these pages. The policy 
of these religious patriots is so frankly anti- 
English that the vexed question of their 
relatiors with the two contending parties 
in England scarcely occurs to us in the perusal. 
At the same time the grievances of the native 
Catholics, as here set forth, were not far 
short of intolerable. As a source of informa- 
tion for political events in England the corre- 
spondence is naturally of slighter value than 
for the attitude of the continental States 
during the Irish rebellion. 





It is evident that the task of deciphering 
these papers and identifying the persons 
and incidents alluded to therein has proved 
to be one of extreme difficulty, and the 
editor, Mr. J. M. Rigg, deserves the highest 
praise for the pains he has bestowed on the 
adequate preparation of the present Report. 








THE BIRTH-YEAR OF 
HENRY V. 


I HAVE not changed my ground, as Mr. 
Kingsford imagines, but having elsewhere 
(‘ History of Henry IV.,’ vol. iii. p. 324) 
given my reasons for believing that Henry V. 
was born in 1386, I seemed to find a 
confirmation of that year in the recently 
printed extracts from Vitellius A. xvi. Mr. 
Kingsford says “ No,” thereby disclosing a 
fundamental difference between us as to the 
basis of reckoning years—a point which must 
certainly first be cleared up before any valid 
inference can be drawn from the new evi- 
dence. Accordingly I have quoted a few 
instances where, as it seems to me, Mr. 
Kingsford’s rule breaks down. He replies 
that he is quite certain about his rule, and 
that these must be exceptions. And that is 
as far as we have gone. 

Mr. Kingsford points triumphantly to a 
passage (Gregory’s Chron., p. 107) where 
14 Hen. IV. and 1 Hen. V. “ ys rekyned but 
for oone yere”’; and if his explanation of 
it be correct, this ‘‘ one year ”’ ought to end 
on October 29th, 1413, whereas, as I have 
already shown, it includes an event that 
did not happen till December 4th, 1413. 
Whatever the writer meant, he inserted the 
name of the mayor a second time, as if 
the year of the king were the dominant fact 
in his calculation. 

The truth seems to be that in the reigns 
of Henry IV. and Henry VI. the difference 
between the regnal and the mayoral years— 
about three weeks in the former reign, and 
less thantwomonths in the latter—is so slight 
that instances of overlap are very seldom 
found; and when they are, I[ believe that 
the mayoral hypothesis (if I may still use 
the word) breaks down. I have already 
given one instance in 13 Hen. IV. (Gregory, 
p- 106), and another will be found in the 
death of Charles VI. in 1 Hen. VI. (p.°149). 
But in the reign of Henry V. there is a dif- 
ference of more than seven months between 
the accession of the king and the accession 
of the mayor, and the divergence is so great 
that in 1417 the chronicler explains himself 
thus: ‘‘Ande the same yere, scilicet in 
anno V’” (p. 116), starting again after 
Easter, 1418, with ‘“‘Here begynnyth the 
vj yere”’ (p. 122). These cannot be mayoral 
years, and Mr. Kingsford will, perhaps, see 
that I do not “impugn the chronological 
trustworthiness of the Chronicle” : I merely 
doubt the accuracy of his method of inter- 
preting it. J. HAMILTON WYLIE. 








OTHER WILLIAM SHAKESPEARES. 


z. 

Amon Shakespeare’s contemporaries there 
were a good many bearing both of his names, 
and the few facts known concerning them 
become interesting, even when clearly shown 
not to refer to the poet. 

I found one curious entry in London, 
among the burials in the registers of St. 
Clement’s Danes: “Jane Shackspeer, 
daughter of Willm., 8 Aug. 1609.” This 
Jane might have been the daughter of some 
country “‘ William” temporarily in town— 
might even have been a daughter of the poet. 
But I think it much more likely that the 
father’s name was written in error for 





“John.” The bitmaker of that name had 
settled in the parish, and had a large family. 
He had baptized a daughter “‘ Jane” on 
July 16th, 1608, of whom no further notice 
appears in the register, if this entry does not 
record her death. (See my ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Family,’ p. 148.) 

The Warwickshire Shakespeares seem to 
have favoured the name of William. Chris- 
topher Shakespeare, of Packwood, mentions 
in his will (proved August 15th, 1558) a son 
William, who may be the subject of other 
later references. A William priced the goods 
of “Robert Shakesper, of Wroxall,” on 
March 19th, 1565; and one of the same 
name did the same duty to the goods of 
John Pardu, of Snitterfield, 1569. John 
Shakespeare, of Wroxall, labourer, in his 
will, December 15th, 1574, speaks of his 
brothers William and Nicholas. A William 
signed and sealed, as one of the witnesses, a 
feoffment of lands in Wroxall, June 27th, 
1592; and a William of Wroxall made his 
will on November 17th, 1609. (See Ryland’s 
* Records of Wroxall.’) 

A youth, probably the son of Thomas 
Shakespeare, shoemaker, of Warwick, was 
buried at St. Nicholas’s in that town, when 
the poet was fifteen years old. The clerk 
thought the manner of his death worth 
recording: ‘1579. July Sexto die huius 
mensis sepultus fuit Gulielmus Shaxper, 
qui demersus fuit in Rivulo aque qui vel 
vocatur Avona.” 

Another William, of Coventry, shoemaker, 
made his will March 18th, 1605/6. 

I see no evidence that the William Shake- 
speare of the Worcester Register, who 
applied for a marriage licence on Novem- 
ber 27th, 1582, was a different man from 
the poet, who, the next day, had a licence 
granted to marry Anne Hathaway. I have 
given my reasons elsewhere for believing 
them to be one and the same, and so has 
Mr. J. W. Gray in his ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Marriage.’ I have never come upon any 
other Anne or Agnes recorded as the wife 
of a William. 

There was a William, however, of Hatton 
or Haseley, who married, January 6th, 1589, 
Barbara Stiffe, and who is entitled ‘‘ gentle- 
man’? when, on March 14th, 1596, he 
baptized his daughter Susanna / “‘ Barbara, 
wife of Mr. William Shakespere,’’ was 
buried in February, 1610. One can hardly 
think this the same person who was associated 
with John Weale: “ John Weale granted 
to Job Throgmorton the cottage in which 
William Shakespeare dwelt at Haseley, 
March 4th, 1597” (Hist. MSS. Com. Rep., 
App. II., Davenport MSS.). : 

In the Star Chamber proceedings there 
is the notice of a fine “inter Willielmum 
Shackspeare et Georgium Shackspeare, quer., 
et Thomam Spencer, arm., Christopherum 
Flecknoe, et Thomam Thompson, deforc., 
de octo acris pasture cum pertinentis im 
Claverdon alias Claredon, 12 Jac. I.” ; 

Another William was in the habit of selling 
malt, lending money, and sometimes borrow- 
ing it. He might have been some of these 
others of the name, but he could not have 
been the poet, as some suppose, because 
his bills, preserved at Warwick Castle, con- 
tinue until 1626. 

The greatest number of Shakespeare 
entries in general, and of those concerning 
William in particular, are found in relation 
to Rowington. There had been residents 
of the name for a long time in the parish. 
The early registers are lost; but from the 
will of Richard Shakespeare, of Rowington, 
weaver, we know that he had a son William 
and a son Richard under twenty-three years 
of age on June 15th, 1561. Another of the 
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same name, called ‘‘ Richard Shakspere of 
Rowington, the elder,’’ mentioned in his 
will, dated September 6th, 1591, his sons 
John, Roger, Thomas, William; and a 
third Richard’s will, of November 13th, 
1613, shows that he had four sons—William, 
Richard, Thomas, and John. The eldest, 
William, had at the date of the will a son 
John; the second, Richard, had four— 
Thomas, William, Richard, John; and 
after the registers commence, we find on 
April 28th, 1619, William Shakespeare, son 
of John Shakespeare, was baptized; and 
on August 13th of the same year, ‘‘ William, 
son of Thomas Shakespeare.” 

The name of William Shakespeare appears 
in the list of the trained soldiers of Row- 
ington taken by Sir Fulke Greville at 
Alcester on September 23rd, 1605, probably 
the son of the second Richard, but erro- 
neously, by some, supposed to have been 
the poet. Collier says that “we have 
intelligence regarding no other William 
Shakespeare at that date.” 

The mark of a William Shakespere is 
found on a roll of the jurors at the Court of 
the Manor of Rowington in 1614, which is 
almost certainly that of William, son of the 
third Richard. 

Mr. Ryland’s ‘ Records of Rowington’ 
show us that a lease was granted through 
feoffees to Richard Shakespeare, of Row- 
ington, weaver, of the “ Tyinges,” which 
may refer either to Richard the second or 
the third. The Customary rent of Row- 
ington in 1605 mentions “ Richard Shakespere, 
one messuage, half a yearde land (14 acres), 
14s.; John Shakespeare, one cottage and 
one quarter yard land (9 acres), 6s. 8d. ; 
Thomas Shakesper, one close, 2s. ; one tofte 
and 16 acres, 13s. 4d.; one messuage, 
10s. 4d.” It is not clear which “ Thomas ”’ 
this was. Richard and John are those 
referred to in the legal proceedings which 
give the story of their lives. 

This Richard the third was evidently son 
of Richard the first, and, as he was under 
twenty-three in 1561, would be about 
seventy-six when he died in 1614. In 
consequence of his will and actions a pro- 
tracted litigation commenced. The case 
somewhat resembles that of Jacob and 
Esau. The youngest son, in the absence 
of his eldest brother, prevailed on his father 
to disinherit him in his favour, and the dis- 
possessed brother did not bear his loss with 
equanimity. Some of the facts were known 
to Malone, ‘ Proleg.,’ ii. 15, note 8; and 
Mr. Cecil Monro had included many of the 
references in his ‘ Acta Cancellaria,’ 1847. 
Mr. Knight discovered, and Mr. Bruce 
published, the Star Chamber bill and answer 
in Notes and Queries, Third Series, xii. p. 81 
(August 3rd, 1867); and a list of the official 
entries collected by Mr. Monro is given at 
p- 161 of the same volume. 

The Catalogue which, within the last few 
years, has been drawn up of the Second 
Series of Chancery Proceedings has given 
us access to still another paper; and as so 
many minor illustrative details have turned 
up, it seems time to make a résumé of the 
whole mass of material. The story illus- 
trates the domestic and legal life of the times. 

Richard Shakespeare was of Turner’s 
End, or Church End, Rowington, when he 
made his will on November 13th, 1613. 
He did not trust to its being sufficient of 
itself to go against the Customary of the 
manor, and during his lifetime he surrendered 
his copyhold estate into the hands of the 
steward by his attorneys, Thomas Ley and 
George Whome, in order to “ settle it upon 
himself and his wife Elizabeth for their 
lives, and the longer liver of them, and after 





their decease, upon his youngest son John 
and his heirs,’’ provided that John paid to 
his brother William 4/. a year. This deed 
of settlement was completed, and the fine 
paid into Court, in March, 1613/14. Richard 
died within a month, and his wife followed 
him almost immediately, repenting of her 
share in the arrangement. William there- 
upon applied to be put on the homage of the 
manor, as his father’s eldest son and heir, 
probably at the time he made his mark ; 
and also contested his mother’s will at 
Worcester. (See MS. Episc. Reg. Worcester, 
* per Wilielmus Shakespere, filium naturalem 
Elizabeth Shakespere nuper de Rowenton.”’’) 
But the combination against him had been 
too powerful. He had no remedy but to 
eat humble-pie and accept the first instal- 
ment of his yearly fee from his brother 
John at Michaelmas, 1614. When John 
had claimed his inheritance at the Manorial 
Court, the steward had bidden him be 
cautious with that proviso, or he would 
forfeit it, as it devised it to be paid in two 
portions, at the two half-yearly feasts of 
Lady Day and Michaelmas, between the 
hours of 10 in the morning and 2 of the after- 
noon, in the church porch of Rowington. 
At Lady Day, 1615, difficulties arose. Each 
said the other did not keep the appointment. 
William was not paid at the time specified 
in the settlement, and, assuming that the 
premises were thereby forfeited, made an 
entry into his father’s house as his natural 
heir, and was forcibly resisted. He there- 
upon instituted a case in Common Law. 
John went above him, and filed a bill in 
Chancery against him. Mr. Cecil Monro 
collected the following entries of this case :-— 

1. Bill in Chancery, filed May Ist, 1616, 
John, contra William Shakespeare. 

2. May llth, 1616, L. C. Ellesmere’s 
order to stay proceedings of defendant in 
Court Baron of Rowington until heard in 
Chancery. Mr. Richard Moore to consider 
it (Reg. Lib. B, 1615, fol. 747). 

3. May 16th, Master Moore’s report (ibid.). 

4. June 8th, a week given for plaintiff 
to reply (Reg. Lib. B, 1615, f. 824). 

5. June 10th, Master Moore’s supple- 
mentary report, on a petition presented by 
defendant. Possession only established with 
plaintiff until the hearing of the case (Trinity 
Term Reports, 1616). 

6. November 1lth, Master of the Rolls 
allowed defendant to amend a clerical error 
in date (Lib. B, 1616, f. 146). 

7. January 31st, 1616/17, an order nisi 
for publication (ibid., f. 149). 

8. November 3rd, 1617, William files a 
bill against John, but, in respect of his 
poverty, is permitted to sue in forma 
pauperis (Reg. Lib., 1617, f. 132). 

9. November 18th, Mr. Moore desired to 
consider the sufficiency of the answer of the 
defendants (ibid., f. 192). 

10. Master Moore’s report in favour of 
plaintiff, Michaelmas Term, 1617 (Monro’s 
* Acta Cancellaria,’ p. 222). 

11. November 22nd, 1619, an order for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant 
from putting plaintiff out of the possession 
of the premises at Rowington, and from 
suing plaintiff at Common Law upon a bond 
of 500/., until defendant had answered 
plaintiff's bill (Lib. B, 1619, f. 300). 

12. November 27th, 1619, an order for 
attachment against the defendant for not 
appearing. 

Mr. Monro here omits the reply of William, 
filed on May 6th, 1616, which should come 
between 1 and 2. No. 4 refers to the reply 
to this, which should have appeared between 
5 and 6; but it seems to have been lost. 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





Literary Gossip. 


Messrs. A. CoNSTABLE are publishing 
‘My Pilgrimage to the Wise Men of the 
East,’ by our old contributor Dr. Moncure 
Conway. In his recent successful auto- 
biography Dr. Conway barely alluded to 
his experiences in Hindustan. The route 
he took round the world ran through Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco, the chief cities 
in Australia, and thence to Ceylon and 
India. The bulk of the book relates to 
his memories of and conversations with 
leading Buddhists, Brahmins, Parsees, 
Moslems, and others in India, his im- 
pressions and observations of the country, 
and his saunterings among ancient shrines. 
There are also some interesting memories 
of Joseph Jefferson, Ingersoll, and John 
Bright. The book will be profusely illus- 
trated with portraits and facsimile letters, 
and will be issued in a uniform style with 
the autobiography. 


‘GOLDEN Days OF THE RENAISSANCE 
IN Rome’ is the title of a new book 
which the same firm are publishing for 
a distinguished writer well known to our 
readers, Prof. Lanciani. Its purpose is to 
describe the evolution of the Eternal City 
from medieval conditions to the summit 
of its renaissance. The early chapters 
deal with the city before Paul III. became 
Pope. A study follows of the reform 
movement with four of its chief figures: 
Agostino Chigi in finance, Raphael and 
Michaelangelo in art, and _ Vittoria 
Colonna in religion and morals. Many 
of the biographical points will, like the 
hundred or so of illustrations, be novel 
or little known, and special attention 
will be paid to the few extant monuments 
of the period. 


MatTeErR new alike to French and Eng- 
lish readers, and fixing, it is claimed, the 
topography of Rabelais, has been found 
by Miss Anne Macdonell, and will appear 
in her book on ‘ Touraine and its Story,’ 
which will be illustrated by Miss Amy 
Atkinson, and published by Messrs. Dent 
in October. Miss Macdonell is of opinion 
that she has been able to identify almost 
every feature of Rabelais’s countryside, 
which is exactly pictured under his 
exaggerated guise. 


THE Cambridge University Press will 
issue next month a Bible so printed that 
both the Authorized and Revised Versions 
may be read from the same text, without 
need of reference from text to margin, or 
from one text to a second. The method 
adopted is to print in large type such 
words as are common to both versions. 
Where there is a difference, however 
minute, between the versions, the line of 
large type divides into two parallel lines 
of smaller type, of which the upper gives 
the reading of the Revised Version, and 
the lower that of the Authorized. Many 
methods have been tried to facilitate 
comparisons between the two texts, but 
it 1s claimed that no previous attempt has 
given a view of the two versions showing 
at a glance the position, extent, and exact 
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nature of every difference between them. 
On account of the way in which the type 
is set, the Bible is to be known as “‘ The 
Interlinear Bible.” 


The Cornhill Magazine for September 
contains the first instalment of a new 
serial by the author of ‘Elizabeth and 
her German Garden,’ entitled ‘ Fraulein 
Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther: being the 
Letters of an Independent Woman.’ 
Martin Ross supplies an Irish character 
sketch entitled ‘ For Better, For Worse.’ 
In ‘A Scotchman at Mars-la-Tour’ the 
Baron Campbell von Laurentz tells the 
story of his personal experiences in the 
great battle before Metz. Mrs. Margaret 
L. Woods contributes ‘The Ballad of the 
Wizard,’ Count Zorzi concludes his remi- 
niscences of ‘ Ruskin in Venice,’ and the 
Vice-Provost of Eton writes on ‘ The Face 
of the Land.’ Mr. W. A. Shenstone dis- 
courses on ‘The Origin of Life,’ and 
‘House-breakers in the Alps’ tells the 
story of a philanthropic experiment that 
failed. 


‘THE Passine oF A Great TITLE,’ by 
Miss Sophia H. MacLehose, in the 
September issue of Chambers’s Journal, 
refers to the Holy Roman Empire. ‘ The 
Story of the Chatham Chest’ is told by 
Lieut.-Col. Mackenzie Holden. In ‘ Pen- 
sions and Pensionnaires’ Mr. Charles 
Windham contrasts life in a pension with 
life in a Parisian hotel. An expert deals 
in a couple of articles with ‘Old Art 
Bronzes and their Imitation.’ ‘The 
Valley of Briefny and its Romance,’ by 
Miss F. C. Armstrong, relates the legends 
surrounding the history of Devorgilla, 
daughter of the King of Meath. 


Miss VioLtet Hunt’s new novel, which 
will be published early next month, con- 
cerns the life and adventures of a lady 
companion. It is to be called ‘The 
Workaday Woman,’ and will be pub- 
lished by Mr. Werner Laurie. 


THE second volume of the ‘ Index to 
Book- Prices Current,’ covering the volumes 
from 1897 to 1906, is nearly ready. It 
will present an epitome of the book sales 
of the last decade, on the same plan as 
the first volume, but with several addi- 
tional features. To anonyms and pseu- 
donyms the real names of authors will be 
appended ; sub-indexes of illustrators of 
books and of Americana are added; and 
the names of editors and translators will 
also be indexed. 


THE third volume of ‘ Book - Auction 
Records’ will be published on the 
30th inst. It will contain upwards of 
15,000 records from the whole of the 
ninety sales of which the season 1905-6 
was comprised. It will also contain an 
unpublished portrait of Dr. Garnett, with 
reminiscences and a bibliography of his 
works, from authentic sources; and an 
account of the oldest Free Public Library 
in England, dating from 1686, with a 
view of it. 


Mr. Unwin will publish this autumn 
a work by Mr. A. Worsley, entitled 
‘Concepts of Monism.’ In it the author 
makes a critical comparison of all systems 





of Monism, Asiatic and European, and 
attempts the outline of a theory which 
may harmonize to some extent the 
Monistic philosophies of East and West. 
He also treats of the philosophic bases of 
Christianity and of various systems of 
ethics. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 

“Perhaps, during the pause in publishing, 

you may have room for a query concerning 
the two great Victorian novelists. The 
publishers who hold the copyrights of 
Dickens and Thackeray cater admirably for 
the ordinary public which cannot afford, or 
does not think it worth while to have, the 
luxury of large type and a volume of 
moderate weight. But is there not a 
large class which would like to have Dickens 
and Thackeray, as it has Scott, in forty 
volumes orso? The‘ Biographical Edition’ 
of Thackeray runs only to thirteen volumes, 
and the type is rather too closely printed 
for the taste of many book-lovers besides 
myself. Earlier editions of Thackeray and 
Dickens are good specimens of typography, 
but they are of a size and weight which 
cannot be called convenient. Let us have 
editions like, for instance, the ‘ Author’s 
Favourite’ edition of the Waverleys, and 
I feel sure of their becoming ‘ favourite’ 
editions, too. Backed by such eternal 
popularity as these two masters possess, 
the scheme could hardly involve much loss, 
at any rate.’’ 
Our correspondent has anticipated the 
number of volumes in a new edition of 
Dickens which is to begin appearing in 
the autumn, and which Messrs. Chap- 
man & Hall are endowing with every 
advantage. It will be called “The 
National Edition,” fand will be limited 
to 750 sets for England and America. A 
complete series of portraits and additional 
pictures and _ facsimiles besides the 
well-known illustrations, India paper, 
and a binding in olive-green sateen are 
promised. The matter will comprise 
Dickens’s Letters (by leave of Messrs. 
Macmillan), his Speeches, his ‘ Life’ by 
Forster, and a volume of ‘ Miscellaneous 
Writings’ now republished for the first 
time, including some eighty contributions 
to Household Words which have been care- 
fully identified. The illustrations will be 
treated with great care, and there will be 
a complete set of the original wrappers. 

Dr. StantEY LANE-PooLE has an 
article on Esperanto in the current 
number of The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The article on Tabary, “the Father of 
Arabic History,” in the May number, 
was by the same scholar. 

In ‘Walt Whitman: a Study of his 
Life and Work,’ Mr. Bliss Perry, the 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly attempts 
a full biographical and critical study. 
Especial attention has been given to the 
formative period of Whitman’s mind and 
style, and the book will include many 
hitherto unprinted documents concerning 
his career. 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry of Great 
Britain’ will be published on Monday. 
A vast amount of genealogical research 
has been necessitated by the new articles 
introduced and the changes since 1900, 
the date of the last edition. 

Messrs. SKEFFINGTON will publish early 





in September ‘ Bubble Reputation,’ by Mr. 
Alfred Buchanan; ‘Kinsmen,’ by Mr. David 
Heron; ‘The Betrayal of Mistress Donis,’ 
by Mr. George Cannock Dyke; and ‘The 
Web of Circumstance,’ by Dr. Lucian De 
Zilwa. 

Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & 
FERRIER are about to publish the third 
and concluding volume of ‘ Christian Mis- 
sions and Social Progress,’ a work on 
which its author, Dr. James Dennis, 
has been engaged for the last twelve 
years. 

THE number of matriculated students 
at the German universities during the 
summer term is given as 44,942, an 
increase of over 3,000 on last year. Of 
these 6,569 are at Berlin, 5,734 at 
Munich, 4,147 at Leipsic, 3,275 at Bonn, 
2,350 at Freiburg, 2,128 at Halle, 1,925 
at G6ttingen, 1,922 at Heidelberg, and 
1,362 at Jena, while the rest are 
distributed among various universities. 
There are 12,413 students of law; 10,752 
are studying philosophy, philology, or 
history, 6,584 medicine, and 6,212 
mathematics or natural science. The 
number of students has nearly trebled 
during the last thirty years, the returns 
for 1876 showing that in that year the 
entries amounted only to 16,812. 


SreNor L. A. Vassatxo, the director of 
the Secolo XIX. of Genoa, died last week 
after a long illness. He was a brilliant 
journalist with a talent for caricature. At 
an early age he became connected with 
the Caffaro of Genoa, but in 1879 he left 
for Rome, where he obtained an appoint- 
ment on the staff of the Fanfulla. He 
founded also two journals of his own. 
He was born near San Remo, and the 
list of his romances and other stories is 
very long. 

THE Lottehaus at Wetzlar has come 
into possession of a valuable collection of 
letters, pictures, &c. They include a 
letter from the prototype of Werther; 
letters from Lotte, her father, and 
Kestner, her husband; and silhouettes of 
her family and of Goethe. 

THE Parliamentary Papers recently 
published which are likely to be of 
interest to our readers are: British 
Museum Accounts, Description of Objects 
added to the Collections, &c. (9d.); The 
Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
(53d.); Intermediate Education, Ireland, 
Rules and Programme of Examinations 
for 1907 (9d.); Minute of the Committee 
of Council on Education in Scotland, 
providing for Special Grants (4d.); 
Statutes made by the Senate of the 
University of London (ld.); Statutes 
made by the University College, London, 
Transfer Commissioners for regulating (a) 
University College School, Hampstead, (5) 
the North London, or University College, 
Hospital, and the School of Advanced 
Medical Studies connected therewith (2d.); 
Royal Warrant amending the Statutes of 
the Royal University of Ireland (in respect 
of Scholarship and Exhibition Examina- 
tions) (3d.); and Accounts of the Royal 
University of Ireland for the Year ending 
31st March, 1906 (1d,), 
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of varying eccentricity around a common | beaten path of the normal text-book. 
SCIENCE centre; and these diminutive bodies or | Special interest attaches to the discussion 
—o— planetesimals gradually became aggregated, | of the Permian period, for, as the authors 


Geology: Earth History. By Thomas C. 
Chamberlin and Rollin D. Salisbury. 
Vols. II. and III. (John Murray.) 


TuEsE rather massive volumes, complet- 
ing the great text-book by Profs. Cham- 
berlin and Salisbury, illustrate in a 
striking manner the advanced character 
of the teaching in the geological depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. Certain 
branches of geology, notably those in- 
volving the application of the principles 
of physics, are treated in these volumes 
more fully and more satisfactorily than in 
any other work that can conveniently be 
consulted. Probably, indeed, the average 
student may think that the treatment in 
some parts errs by excess of detail; but 
whether detailed or not, it is always clear 
and logical. Although the prime object 
of this text-book is to illustrate the earth’s 
history by an appeal to the structure of 
the continent of North America, this is, 
after all, only a matter of geographical 
detail and the fundamental principles are 
generally applicable to all parts of the 
world. In this country the work will 
certainly receive careful study, for it 
comes to us with a freshness and force 
that command attention. 

On opening the first of the new volumes 
the reader is impressed by the prominence 
given to speculations regarding the origin 
of the earth. How different from what 
would have been tolerated a few years 
ago, when it was held that the geologist 
had enough to do in studying the history 
of the earth, in so far as that history was 
revealed by the rocks, without meddling 
with geogenetic speculations! But the 
bounds of geology in recent years have 
become wondrously widened, and the 
geologist to-day feels free to join the astro- 
nomer and physicist in theorizing about the 
birth of our planet and the early stages of 
its development, and about many other 
things formerly held to lie outside his 
range of study. Only it behoves us to 
take care that the reaction does not carry 
us too far. In perusing part of the second 
volume of the present work the reader 
might be pardoned if he supposed that 
instead of a treatise on geology he had 
picked up by mistake one on astronomy. 
However, the speculations on the making 
of the solar system are marked by origin- 
ality, and are worked out with such in- 
genuity that the geologist, if he does not 
follow them in detail, will at least be glad 
to have a record of them at hand for refer- 
ence. 

For the last ten years Prof. Chamberlin, 
aided by Dr. Forest R. Moulton, of Chicago, 
has been developing what is called the 
Planetesimal Theory of the earth’s origin. 
This is, in truth, a form of nebular hypo- 
thesis, but it is a novel form, for it assumes 
that the parent nebula of the solar system 
was not essentially gaseous like that of 
Laplace, nor meteoritic like that of Sir 
Norman Lockyer, but was formed of 
innumerable molecules or small masses, 
which moved regularly in elliptical orbits 





by methods discussed in detail, into a few 
large bodies or planets. It is held that 
the solar system may probably be traced 
back to a nebula of spiral type. In recent 
years great numbers of spiral nebule have 
been discovered, and as they give con- 
tinuous spectra it is believed that they 
may be formed of solid or liquid matter 
in a very finely divided state, whilst 
their shape suggests that the particles may 
revolve around the central mass, and 
therefore be planetesimals. Possibly the 
earth may have started from one of the 
nuclear knots so common in spiral nebule. 
As this earth-nucleus grew by accretion, 
it gradually attracted planetesimals which, 
like the nucleus itself, might hold atmo- 
spheric matter in occlusion; but this 
matter could be extruded in gaseous form 
only on sufficient elevation of temperature. 
Heat would be developed partly by impact 
of the in-falling planetesimals, but mainly 
by central compression attendant on 
growth, and possibly also by molecular 
rearrangement. The early atmosphere, 
which the young earth held when it 
acquired sufficient gravity to prevent the 
escape of the free atmospheric molecules, 
would probably consist of gases of high 
molecular weight, and consequently of 
low velocity, especially carbon dioxide. 
The history of the atmosphere and the 
hydrosphere, and the initiation of vulcan- 
ism—all questions of absorbing interest 
to the advanced geologist—are among the 
subjects cleverly worked out in this treatise. 

When the authors leave the hypothetical 
stages of the earth’s early life and pass to 
the recognized eras of geological history, 
they tread on ground where the ordinary 
earth-bound student feels more at home. 
Reasons are given for believing that no 
rock ever smitten by the geologist’s 
hammer could trace its birth back to a 
time that was truly azoic: hence the 
oldest accessible rocks, partly volcanic 
and partly sedimentary, are here referred 
to an ‘‘ Archeozoic era.” It has often 
been inferred from the character of some 
of the archean rocks that, though they 
yield no fossils, life must have existed on 
our planet when they were in course of 
formation, and the authors, writing with a 
bold pen, conjecture that ‘‘ the duration 
of the Archeozoic era may exceed that 
of all subsequent time.” Between the 
close of this long archzan period and the 
beginning of the palzozoic ages, which 
have left such abundant life-relics in the 
strata, there was another vast stretch of 
geological time, distinguished as the Pro- 
terozoic era—an era characterized by 
sedimentation rather than by vulcanism, 
and thus differing markedly from the pre- 
ceding zon. 

Each geological formation is described 
in detail, following a natural ascending 
sequence. Here, instead of giving bald 
lists of characteristic fossils, the authors 
wisely emphasize the mutations and 
migrations of life at the successive stages 
of terrestrial history. It is refreshing to 
find in many ways a departure from the 





aptly remark, the Permian is the period 
of problems. And of these problems the 
greatest is glaciation. It is probably the 
subject of glaciation, whether Permian or 
Pleistocene, that invites most criticism, 
though it is impossible to enter on it here. 
Certainly there are not wanting geologists 
of repute in this country who, while in 
general sympathy with the authors, would 
part company with them on the question 
of interglacial periods. But whether we 
accept or reject their views, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that Profs. Chamberlin 
and Salisbury have produced a very sug- 
gestive work, which is likely to exert a 
marked influence on the teaching of geology 
in all English-speaking countries. 








Chemistry of the Proteids. By Gustav 
Mann, M.D. (Macmillan & Co.)—This book 
—the best (we might almost say the only 
one) of its kind in our language—was first 
started by Dr. Mann, the University Demon- 
strator of Physiology at Oxford, as a trans- 
lation of Prof. Otto Cohnheim’s ‘ Chemie 
der Eiweisskérper.’ The author, however, 
found that in bringing the matter up to date 
there was necessity for expansion in certain 
directions ; also in certain matters of opinion 
he differed from Dr. Cohnheim. Whilst, 
therefore, the present volume is admittedly 
based on the Heidelberg professor’s second 
edition, it contains also original matter by 
Dr. Mann; the proof-sheets have been sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, the German 
professor, and the result is a work which is 
likely to be for a long time the standard 
textbook on the chemistry of the proteids. 
Special attention has been paid to the 
biological aspect of chemistry, and to the 
fact that the metabolism going on in the cells 
is a cyclic event :— 

‘The ultimate aim of chemical biology is to 

establish the sequence of events in the cycle from 
simple to more complex substances, and the dis- 
integration of the latter for the purposes of 
liberating energy, and of so acting on other 
chemical compounds as to make them available 
to each individual cell.” 
The chapter on the reactions of albuminous 
substances traces these tests to their ori- 
ginators, and throughout the book the 
references to original papers are given with 
great care and fullness. 

In the first or general part of the book, 
which is rather more than one-half of the 
volume, the chapters deal, respectively, 
with the dissociation products of the 
proteids ; the synthesis of albumins (here 
the recent work of Emil Fischer and _ his 
pupils is described); the constitution of 
albumins; albumoses and peptones; the 
salts of albumins; halogen-albumins and 
allied matter; and the physical properties 
of albumin. Special attention has been 
paid to the sulphur-radicles and _ their 
metabolism, and to the carbohydrate-radicles 
in albumins. The salts of albumins are 
considered of special interest from the point 
of view of the author that only in the presenco 
of salts are albuminous substances alive ; 
only then do amino-acids and their higher 
derivatives interact. 

In the second or special part of the volume 
we have a chapter on the classification of 
albumins, followed by others on the albumins 
proper; the proteids, 7.e., compounds of albu- 
mins with other radicles, e.g. nucleo-proteids, 
hemoglobin, and glyco-proteids; the albu- 
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minoids, such as gelatin, keratin, and the 
like ; and finally a short notice of melanins, 
the dark pigments occurring in hair, skin, 
and some tumours. In the pages relating 
to hemoglobin and its derivatives Dr. Mann 
has had the assistance of Dr. John Haldane, 
F.R.S., and from him has received several 
previously unpublished observations. 

The book throughout has been prepared 
with great care, and will be most valuable 
to students and teachers in this important 
branch of physiological chemistry, which 
has made such striking advances during 
the last few years, and specially during the 
present century. 


The Chemistry of the Albumens. By S. B. 
Schryver. (John Murray.)—These ten lec- 
tures by Dr. Schryver are published in this 
form under the auspices of the University 
of London, and will prove acceptable to 
many who could not attend them at Uni- 
versity College. They are mainly devoted to 
giving a summary of the methods employed, 
and results reached, in investigations of 
the chemical structure of the albumins. 
During the last few years considerable 
advance has been made in our knowledge 
of this branch of the subject, especially in 
the study of the degradation products of the 
albumins under various conditions. In the 
last chapter Dr. Schryver briefly reviews 
the theories of biochemical action which 
have been advanced. The dynamics of the 
albumin molecules, when carrying out their 
functions in the living tissue, are, naturally, 
very difficult indeed to study ; but hypo- 
theses such as those of Loew, Ehrlich, and 
Verworn are of value mainly in stimulating 
further research and different methods of 
attack. On this account the inclusion of 
Lectures IX. and X. in the reprint is justi- 
fied and welcome. By the by, the form 
‘**albumen ” is now unusual. 


In The Small Garden Beautiful, and How 
to Make It So (Smith, Elder & Co.), Mr. A.C. 
Curtis comes to the aid of the suburban 
tenant with a circumscribed plot of ground. 
Hitherto all our gardening books have in a 
lordly manner embraced pleasaunces and 
parks. Mr. Curtis, less poetical and more 
practical, confines himself to facts. Few 
people have ample gardens; most people 
are obliged to eg up with a space which 
may be 130 ft. by 40ft. Nay, this is even 
the vade-mecum of the semi-detached. A 
small garden, says Mr. Curtis, may be either 
a playground, consisting mainly of turf, or 
it may be a real garden. He is dealing only 
with the latter in this book, which isdiversified 
with many plans and many enticing photo- 
graphs to show how attractive a suburban 
garden really can be. Rightly, the author 
says the secret of the garden’s success 
is the herbaceous border, and quotes an 
authority as saying wisely that this border 
**should be considered first of all from the 
point of view of its winter interest.” The 
drear outlook from the house windows for 
six months should never be submitted to 
without a struggle. Mr. Curtis here tells 
us how to avoid that barren prospect. 
Into a small garden it is advisable to get as 
much atmosphere and distance as may be ; 
so is it possible to cheat hard fact, and create 
a pleasing illusion. But one wonders if 
Mr. Curtis is right in insisting on the rock 
garden in so limited a space. Garden 
enthusiasm can easily run mad, and we have 
known books devoted to the growth of plants 
in the cracks of walls. The rock garden 
seems to us to be disproportionately empha- 
sized. Another criticism we have to pass 
is that Mr. Curtis does not appear to see the 
value of massing, even in a small garden. On 
the other hand, he tries to get in too many 


rather than an epitome. The author’s views 
on succession are very sound, and if the 
suburban householder desires to grow vege- 
tables in his “‘ patch,” he can do no better 
than consult this treatise. There are, how- 
ever, many who will eschew vegetables in 
the semi-detached paradise. Mr. Curtis 
recommends Gemmiana as the best tulip for 
@ border. Why? Any of the Darwin, 
cottage, or English florist tulips would serve 
as well, and many better. We note with 
interest that Mr. Curtis thinks the Cloth of 
Gold rose the most beautiful in the world, 
and has never seen it. 


The Book of Rarer Vegetables. By George 
Wythes and Harry Roberts. (John Lane.)— 
We trust that this little volume, partly the 
work of an experienced gardener (a specialist 
in the production of vegetables), may do 
something towards inducing the British public 
to extend their appreciation to sundry 
vegetables not much known here, though 
utilized on the Continent, and that it may 
stimulate the apathy and remove the pre- 
judice of the ordinary gardener. We know 
by experience how difficult it is to induce a 
gardener to grow any description of vege- 
table to which he is not accustomed. 
Another proof of this is afforded by the fact 
that whilst new flowers and new varieties 
of old flowers appear by the hundred and 
are displayed at our flower-shows, it is 
rare indeed, apart from minor variations 
of well-known kinds, to find a newly intro- 
duced vegetable. With the exception of the 
tubers of a species of Stachys introduced 
from France under the name of Crosnes, and 
now sometimes met with under the appella- 
tion of Chinese artichokes, we cannot call to 
mind a single “‘ new ” vegetable that has come 
into the market of late years. Mr. Wythes 
enumerates several of the less-known vegeta- 
bles, and gives instructions for their culture 
—details in which he may be implicitly 
followed. Hints on the proper foes: ser of 
cooking the several varieties mentioned are 
also supplied, ‘‘ Coco,” by which is meant 
the tubers of the tropical Colocasia esculenta, 
can hardly be recommended for growth in 
this country. Mountain spinach is not 
familiar to us under that name, though as 
‘“‘orache ”’ it is well,known. Probably the 
word ‘‘ beach” is @ misprint which has 
escaped the eyes of the editor. There 
seems also to be some confusion in the 
articles devoted to the yam and the sweet 
potato—in any case, no botanist would 
recognize “‘ Dioscorea Decarsneara.” 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A _postHuMOoUs work of the venerable 
M. Ed. Piette appears in the first double 
number of L’ Anthropologie for 1906, which 
has just been issued. It is the ninth (and 
will now be the last) of his studies in pre- 
historic ethnography, and relates to the 
semi-domestication of animals in pleistocene 
times, and the method of leading them by 
halters of skin or of cord. It is illustrated 
by figures of horse-heads bearing this kind 
of harness from St. Michel d’Arudy, Brassem- 
pouy, the cavern of the Espélugues at 
Lourdes, Mas d’Azil, and elsewhere. It 
ends with an observation that “ this first 
article only attempts to make known repre- 
sentations of this harness in glyptice times,” 
and with the promise, not now to be ful- 
filled, that the ornamented reindeer horns 
which have been taken for portions of it 
will be described in a second article. M. 
Marcellin Boule contributes a sympathetic 
memoir of the author, with a bibliography 
of his publications in geology (13), paleon- 





things. A small garden must be eclectic 


ethnology (48), anthropology (10), epi- 
graphy (5), and literature (8); and two 
portraits, taken in 1886 and 1901. 

Dr. Verneau has been named a knight of 
the Legion of Honour. He was general 
secretary of the last two sessions of the Inter- 
national Congress of Prehistoric Archeology 
and Anthropology. 

The session of that Congress recently 
held at Monaco appears to have been very 
successful, having been attended by 500 
members, and received 100 communications, 
Prince Albert of Monaco was prevented by 
illness from being present, but his address 
of welcome was read by the Hereditary 
Prince on his behalf. It comprised an 
excellent appreciation of the province and 
promise of anthropology, and was followed 
by other addresses, including one by Sir 
John Evans. 

The first part of the programme related 
to the prehistoric remains in the region of 
Monaco. The grottos of Baoussé-Roussé 
were visited, and described by MM. Boule, 
de Villeneuve, Verneau, and Cartailhac, 
Afterwards M. Boule read a paper on the 
stratigraphy, the paleogeography, and the 
paleontology of the grottos of Grimaldi. 
The human remains there found form the 
subject of a work by M. Verneau in course 
of publication under the auspices of Prince 
Albert. They present a negroid type and 
the type of Cro-Magnon. Some are coloured 
red. The question of the removal of the 
flesh before interment was much discussed. 
A neolithic platform at Beaulieu (Alpes 
Maritimes) was described by Mr. Johnston 
Lavis. 

The second part of the programme dealt 
with general questions. On the subject of 
eoliths Sir John Evans and Dr. Ray Lan- 
kester expressed divergent views. Much 

discussion took place on the classification 
of quaternary times from the triple point of 
view of stratigraphy, of paleontology, and 
of archeology. Several new specimens of 
cavern art were exhibited. Some addresses 
were delivered on the interval between the 
paleolithic and neolithic periods, and on 
the origin of neolithic civilization. M. 
Siret held that the introduction of polished 
stone, of agriculture, and of textile work to 
Southern Spain from the western shores of 
the Mediterranean dates back to the third 
millennium before our era, and was supported 
in that view by M. Pigorini; but M. Mon- 
télius claimed a much longer time for it, 
quoting the opinion of Mr. Arthur Evans 
that the thickness of the neolithic layers 
in Crete requires 14,000 years for the begin- 
ning of the neolithic period in the Aigean 
Sea. On this subject a paper was read by 
Mr. Evans himself. Other questions dis- 
cussed were the geography of the civiliza- 
tions of Hallstatt and of La Téne, and the 
stone industries of Asia, Africa, and America. 
The third part of the programme comprised 
miscellaneous contributions, which were 
very numerous, and some of them of great 
interest. 

The proceedings of Section H of the 
British Association at York, under the 
presidency of Mr. E. Sidney Hartland, 
attracted large audiences, and included 
many valuable papers. The President’s 
address dealt with the subject of ‘ Magic and 
Religion,’ upon which he speaks with autho- 
rity. A paper by Miss Layard, describing 
her finds in an Anglo-Saxon cemetery near 
Ipswich, obtained much applause. 

Jn 1886 Major von Wissmann made an 
attempt to explore the southern regions 
watered by the Upper Kasai, but he was 
turned back by the Buschimaji-Balubas, 
who displayed hostility. Another German 
explorer, Herr Léon Frobenius, seems likely 
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Berlin Geographical Society has published 
an interesting account of the first part of his 
tour. The object of his journey is both 
ethnographical and geographical. He wishes 
to describe ethnograzhically tke races of 
the Kasai basin as well as to fill up some 
blank places on the map. 

After ascending the Lulua in December 
last to the seventh degree of south latitude, 
Herr Frobenius made his way overland, 
through a marshy region, to the chief place 
of residence of Lumpugu, the most powerful 
ruler among the Bassongas. This chief is 
the one-eyed friend of Wissmann of over 
twenty years ago, and his capital contains 
between fifteen and twenty thousand people. 
From this place Herr Frobenius travelled, 
by the route used by Pogge in 1881 and Le 
Marinel in 1887, to Katschish-Pania, and 
thence by water to Khoba, at the mouth of 
the Lumbi river, nearly opposite Luzambo. 
The traveller reached this place at the end 
of February, and halted there to arrange 
his notes. The first result of his journey 
is to dispose of the theory that marshes do 
not exist at a great elevation in the tropics. 
Much of his route over the elevated plateau 
south of Luluabourg was across a spongy 
and sodden prairie, in which his men often 
sank above their knees, having to be rescued 
by poles. As he approached Lumpugu’s 
territory the region changed its character, 
becoming barren and rocky, with steep 
descerts and ascents, and without a single 
inhabitant. With regard to the ethnology 
of the numerous races of this region, who 
are much intermingled, it will be well to 
await the full report of the German tra- 
veller’s mission ; but it may be mentioned 
that he came across a curious dwarf tribe 
in the Batuas, and one of lake-dwellers in 
the Baketas. Among these tribes stone 
implements are still in use, and some speci- 
mens of them have been sent to Brussels, 
where they may be seen in the Congo 
Museum. Herr Frobenius coneludes by 
saying that if the second part of his journey 
is as successful as the first, he will be able 
to give a complete account of the ethnology 
of the Kasai region. 








Science Gossip. 


Dr. Diarmip Nort Paton, Superinten- 
dent of the Research Laboratory of the 
Royal College of Physicians, Edinburgh, has 
been appointed Regius Professor of Physio- 
logy in the University of Glasgow. Dr. 
Paton is a son of the late Sir J. Noel Paton. 


M. Lton ApRIEN FPRUNIER, whose death 
was announced in the Paris papers on 
Wednesday, was one of the best known of 
the French ‘ pharmaciens,” being at the 
time of his death director of the Pharmacie 
centrale des H6épitaux, professor at the 
Ecole de Pharmacie, and a member of the 
Académie de Médecine (to which he was 
elected in 1887), and a member of the 
conseil supérieur de l’Université de Paris. 
He was born at Arras in 1841, and was the 
author of several important treatises, his 
“thése de doctorat’” being an ‘Etude 
chimique et thérapeutique sur les Glycérines,’ 
1875. His ‘Alcools et Phénols,’ formed 
vol. vi. of the ‘ Encyclopédie Chimique,’ 
1885 ; he also contributed ‘ Tableaux analy- 
— to the fourth volume of the same 
work. 


Pror. A. GRUVEL, formerly of Bordeaux, 
has been appointed to examine and report 
on the sea and river fisheries of the French 
possessions in West Africa. 





THE death, in his fifty-third year, is 
announced of Dr. Alexander Bogdanov, 
Professor of Pathology at Odessa. 


Some years ago Lord Kelvin and Sir 
George Darwin succeeded in determining 
the rigidity of the earth from a comparison 
of the theoretical and observed heights of 
the oceanic tides of long period. If the 
interior matter yielded readily to the tidal 
forces produced by the solar and lunar 
attractions, the movement of the crust 
would mask, or at any rate largely reduce, 
the height of the oceanic tides calculated 
for a rigid earth. But this does not appear 
to be the case; so that the rigidity of the 
earth would seem to be comparable to that 
of steel. Other investigations not only 
confirm this, but also appear to show that 
the rigidity slightly exceeds that of Besse- 
mer steel, and may equal that of American 
nickel steel used for armour plate, which 
has a rigidity of about 1,0¢0,000 atmo- 
spheres. Prof. T. J. J. See, of the U.S. 
Naval Observatory, has recently entered 
into some elaborate investigations (ab- 
stracted in No. 4104 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten), the purpose of which is to 
determine approximately the rigidities of 
the other bodies of the solar system, as 
he finds it to be possible to deduce these 
from the knowledge we possess of their 
masses and densities. Some of the results 
which he has obtained are that the earth 
has the highest rigidity of any of the four 
inner planets, and that this is little inferior 
to that of the nickel steel used in armour 
plate and sometimes met with in iron 
meteorites ; that the mean rigidity of the 
sun amounts to more than 6,000 times that 
of nickel steel; that the principal tidal 
movements in such a body would be of a 
superficial character; that great distortion 
could occur only in bodies of small mass, or 
in large masses greatly expanded, approach- 
ing, in fact, the nebular condition; that 
the rigidity of the moon is about equal to 
that of the softer grades of glass, whilst 
other satellites have still lower rigidities; 
and that the planet Mercury has a rigidity 
about equal to that of silver (which is 
slightly greater than that of glass), and 
Mars a little greater still, or about that of 
gold. 


A NEW small planet was photographically 
discovered by Prof. Max Wolf at the K6nig- 
stuhl Observatory, Heidelberg, on the 
30th ult. 


Two more variable stars—one in the con- 
stellation Bodtes, the other in Draco—have 
been detected by Madame Ceraski whilst 
examining photographic plates taken by M. 
Blajko at the Moscow Observatory. The 
first of these (to be reckoned as var. 86, 
1906, Bodtis) varies between the ninth and 
tenth magnitudes; the period is as yet 
unknown. The second (var. 87, 1906, 
Draconis) is of 9°6 magnitude when brightest, 
and 10°8 when faintest ; the period is short, 
but cannot yet be definitely fixed. 


WE have received the seventh number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa 
degli Spettroscopisti Italiani. The principal 
paper is Prof. Riccd’s account of the 
Italian observations (made at Alcala de 
Chivert, on the east coast of Spain) of the 
total eclipse of the sun last August. There 
are also continuations of the spectroscopical 
images of the solar limb as obtained at 
Catania, Kalocsa, Odessa, Rome, and 
Zurich to the end of July, 1904; and of 
Prof. Tacchini’s observations of the same 
kind at Palermo in the summer of 1878. 





FINE ARTS 


—— 


Portraits and Jewels of Mary Stuart. By 
Andrew Lang. (Glasgow, MacLehose 
& Sons.) 


ALTHOUGH the controversy concerning the 
portraits of the Queen of Scots has neither’ 
been bitter, like that which has raged 
round the Casket letters, nor so long con- 
tinued, it is full of interest. The ‘ Notice 
sur la Collection ’ made by Prince Labanoff 
may convince any one of the enormous 
number of her portraits; and their per- 
plexing diversity has been brought home 
to the most obtuse by illustrated bio- 
graphies and public exhibitions. More 
than a century ago Pinkerton, while 
believing that her fictitious portraits were 
infinite, thought that there were at least 
eight genuine ones; but Dawson Turner, 
in editing his correspondence, felt con- 
strained to say that he had given “ four’ 
different engravings of her, all unlike 
each other, and all equally unlike what 
history represents her to have been.” 

In his communications to the Society 
of Antiquaries, and his letters to The Times,. 
Sir George Scharf dispelled much of the 
uncertainty, by showing how the false 
types differed from the true, and by stating 
clearly the distinctive points which the 
genuine portraits had in common. Un- 
fortunately, he was not spared to finish 
his projected book on the subject; but 
the material which he had collected served’ 
as the basis of Mr. Cust’s valuable work 
modestly entitled ‘ Notes on the Authentic 
Portraits of Mary, Queen of Scots.’ Since 
that work appeared, those who can afford 
to buy expensive books have been further 
catered for by Mr. Foster, who has pro- 
duced ‘The True Portraiture of Mary, 
Queen of Scots.’ 

And now these have been supplemented 
by Mr. Lang, in an octavo volume of little’ 
more than a hundred pages, the text of 
which is noteworthy for its criticism, its 
freshness, and its suggestiveness; while 
the illustrations, which are excellent, 
include sixteen portraits of the Queen. 
Most of the sixteen are, no doubt, already 
well known ; but even these were worthy 
of being brought together in this accessible 
form. Two of the less familiar are specially 
interesting, because, unlike most of the 
others, they show a really pretty face. 
These two are a photogravure from the 
portrait in the possession of the Earl of 
Leven and Melville, and an enlargement 
from the Duke of Portland’s miniature. 
The witchery of the Leven and Melville 
portrait cannot, Mr. Lang says, be ren- 
dered in black and white, nor can photo- 
graphy give an idea of the “fairy way ” 
of painting in the miniature. 

In Sir George Scharf’s opinion the Lever 
and Melville portrait is not a portrait of 
the Queen of Scots, nor was it painted in 
her time. Owing to this unfavourable 
opinion, Mr. Cust gave the picture no 
serious consideration until Mr. Foster’s 
book brought it into notice. He then 
inspected it, and, while heartily agreeing 
with Sir George as to its not being con-- 
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‘temporary, came to the conclusion that 
it was ‘“‘an undoubted likeness of Mary 
Stuart.”” Mr. Lang thinks that “it is an 
original portrait of Mary in youth; or a 
-copy of such an original”; and would 
assign it to 1558-60. With much in- 
genuity he has strengthened its claim to 
‘authenticity by ——o its numerous 
jewels with those described in Mary’s 
inventories. In his preface he states that 
one of the jewels “‘ bears her monogram 
‘in gold on black enamel” ; but, curiously 
-enough, this rather important point is not 
mentioned in the chapter specially devoted 
to this portrait. If M. Dimier is right in 
-saying (and Mr. Lang owns that he is 
master of the subject) that the costume 
‘cannot by any means be earlier than 
1572-4, it would follow that the portrait 
-could not have been done while Mary was 
in France; and, as Mr. Lang has raised 
pertinent objections to the idea that an 
artist would paint a mourning black-clad 
«aptive, of from thirty to thirty-two, as a 
girlish queen, it might be fairly argued 
that it is not a genuine portrait of Mary. 
According to Mr. Lang, 

“*the portrait does not vary, in complexion, 
features, expression, colour of hair, eye- 
brows, and contour of face, from the 
authentic early portraits, and the medal of 
1558.” 

Here nothing is said about the colour 
of the eyes; and the omission is not 
made good in any other part of the 
book. We believe that they are grey, 
and that this may have influenced Sir 
‘George Scharf in forming his unfavourable 
pinion, for he held that the most remark- 
able peculiarity, which all the trustworthy 
portraits possess in common, is the colour 
of the eyes—‘‘ decidedly brown, sometimes 
ef a yellowish hue (hazel), but more fre- 
quently of an absolute reddish colour like 
chestnut and the paint known to artists 
as ‘burnt sienna.’” Mr. Lang discounts 
Sir George’s expert opinion by asserting 
that he accepted the Fraser-Tytler por- 
trait of Mary with its “large blue eyes ”’ ; 
and, in proof of the assertion, refers to 
Mr. Cust’s book. On turning to the 
passage indicated one reads that “ Scharf 
sought to prove by an elaborate chain of 


argument that the portrait was that of 


Mary of Lorraine, Mary Stuart’s mother.” 
And in The Times of May 7th, 1888, Scharf 
anhesitatingly expressed his conviction 
that the portrait represented, not the 
‘Queen of Scots, but her mother. 

The Portland miniature is exceedingly 
curious. It has been pointed out (not 
by Mr. Lang) that the subject of this 
‘portrait seems to be propped up in bed. 
She is certainly propped up in something, 
and possibly it is in bed. In December, 
1563, and again in January, 1565/6, 
Randolph was admitted to her presence 
while she was in bed. On the latter 
occasion she explained that she had not 
slept during the night. In June, 1566, 
five days after the birth of her son, Killi- 
grew was brought to her bedside. These 
two ambassadors were by no means the 
only persons who were admitted to her 
presence in such circumstances. There 
is nothing, therefore, in the position to 


prevent it from being a genuine portrait 


of the Queen. There is one objection, 
however, which Sir George Scharf might 
have urged as fatal. In this case Mr. Lang 
has himself pointed it out. ‘‘ The eyes 
are grey,” he says, “ while Mary’s eyes 
were of a reddish brown.” He tries to 
remove the objection by quoting Albert 
Way to the effect that, in certain aspects, 
they probably assumed the appearance of 
being grey rather than brown. Mr. Lang 
lays great stress on the words “ Virtutis 
Amore,” which are inscribed above the 
head. These words, he observes, form 
an anagram of Marie Stuart, or, as he 
would temporarily spell her name, Marie 
Stouart. In neither form do the letters 
suit perfectly ; but the argument, though 
* weakened, can hardly be set aside on that 
account. 

There seems to have been some uncer- 
tainty as to the insertion of two of the 
illustrations, for, in referring to the carica- 
ture of 1567, Mr. Lang states that it is 
published in his ‘Mystery of Mary 
Stuart,’ and a similar statement is made 
concerning the Morton portrait ; yet both 
appear in the present volume. 

He makes no allusion to the portrait 
which was engraved nearly a century ago 
as Rizzio’s, and which bears the date 1564 ; 
but he repeats an amusing anecdote which 
Albert Way printed from the Hawthorn- 
den MSS., and which raises the presump- 
tion that Mary had a foreign painter at her 
Court in 1565. ‘“‘ The authority for the 
story,” Mr. Lang says, “ is a Hawthornden 
manuscript’; and, in a foot-note, he 
gives as the reference ‘‘ Way, xv. Chalmers, 
* Life of Mary,’ i. xv.” In the 1818 edition 
of Chalmers’s ‘ Life of Mary’ there is no 
p. xv. There is such a page in the first 
volume of the 1822 edition, but it makes 
no allusion whatever to the story in the 
Hawthornden MSS. It contains, how- 
ever, Walpole’s letter to Banks on Mary’s 
portraits ; and it is for that letter, and for 
it alone, that Way refers his readers to 
that page in Chalmers. Mr. Lang made 
the same mistake in T'he Scottish Historical 
Review. 

A few misprints have crept into his 
pages. A “ Book of Hours” appears as 
a ‘‘ Book of House.” Mary is made to 
** return to France from Scotland,” instead 
of to Scotland from France. Elizabeth 
of France, otherwise styled Isabella de 
Valois, is spoken of as a “daughter of 
Henri IX.” A portrait is referred to as 
‘** mentioned on page 103”; but there is 
no portrait mentioned on that page. 
There is a reference to “Cust, p. 174,” 
but in Mr. Cust’s book there are only 158 
pages. The date given for Drummond’s 
letter to Ben Jonson is wrong by two 
years. 

Exclusive of coins, memorial pictures, 
and the effigy on her tomb, there are, Mr. 
Lang considers, thirteen portraits, or types, 
which are either contemporary and au- 
thentic, or closely related to others which 
did possess these qualities. He regards the 
interesting portrait now called the Fresh- 
field portrait as convincing in expression, 
despite certain faults; and he states in 





his preface that, since the book was printed 





off, it has been suggested to him that it 
resembles a rare engraving of the Countess 
of Mar, who played the part of a mother 
to James VI. Surely, in this suggestion, 
the Countess of Mar, described by James 
Melville as ‘the auld Lady Marr,” has 
been confounded with her daughter-in-law. 
If the Freshfield portrait is not the Queen’s, 
we suspect that it may be Mary Seton’s. 
In this volume Mr. Lang has not mentioned 
the portrait of “Mary at eighteen,” of 
which he gave a photogravure in his 
‘Mystery of Mary Stuart,’ and which he 
then regarded as “‘a copy, probably by 
Sir John Medina, of a contemporary 
French likeness.” Is it, after all, only a 
variation of the spurious Carleton type ? 








Portfolio of Measured Drawings. School 
of Architecture, the University of Liverpool. 
Vol. I. (Liverpool, University Press.)—A 
set of measured drawings of some approved 
building is required from students of the 
University of Liverpool proceeding to a 
Bachelor’s degree in Arts in the Honours 
School of Architecture. Most of the draw- 
ings in this Portfolio have, we understand, 
been made for this purpose, and their 
publication (implying preservation) in 
some such form as this is to be commended, 
and will, we hope, be continued. Careful 
measured drawings of notable buildings, 
accompanied by photographs, are of 
permanent historical value, provided only 
that sufficient care is taken to ensure their 
accuracy, and enough information given for 
a thorough comprehension of the subject. 


These drawings generally seem to have 
been carefully prepared, and the draughts- 
manship, if not in all cases of the highest 
quality, is sufficiently good to make them 
an adequate record of the subjects. In some 
cases more information might have been 
provided with advantage. For instance, the 
points of a compass should always be marked 
on a plan, and a block plan showing the rela- 
tion of the building to its immediate sur- 
roundings would often be of the greatest 
value. The inclusion of photographs of 
some of the buildings measured is a useful 
feature, which might well be carried further 
in future volumes. The set of drawings 
illustrating the Palais du Grand Trianon, 
Versailles, is a case in point where further 
information should have been given. On 
plate xiii., showing the general plan and the 
principal elevations, no scale is given, unless 
the short lines immediately under the title 
are intended for one; but if so, they are 
indecipherable, while in any case there 
should have been two, as the plan and ele- 
vations are drawn to different scales. The 
points of the compass are not marked, the 
reference numbers are not complete, and the 
drawing of the Facade sur Jardins does not 
agree with the general plan; in the former 
there are two, and in the latter three, 
windows shown in the Salon des Huissiers. 


In the choice of subjects illustrated a 
catholic spirit has been shown, and this in 
some ways lends interest to the volume, 
though we think it would be a wise plan, 
and would eventually add interest to the 
publication as a whole, if in a large propor- 
tion of the cases local subjects were selected. 
We are glad to find the Liverpool Town Hall 
in the first volume, and hope that future 
contributors wiJl see to it that no really 
interesting local building remains unre- 
corded in the Portfolio. 
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Fine-Art Gossip. 


Tue arrival in the National Gallery of 
Raphael’s ‘Madonna of the Tower’ has 
occasioned a few slight rearrangements of 
the pictures in Room VI. The new 
Raphael, which hangs between Giovanni 
Santi’s ‘Madonna and Child’ and the 
‘Madonna di Sant’ Antonio,’ has thus 
taken the place formerly occupied by 
Perugino’s ‘ Madonna,’ which now hangs to 
the left of ‘ The Ansidei Madonna.’ 


In Room I. a few alterations have been 
made. The two pictures of ‘The Virgin 
and Child’ by Credi, which used tc hang 
on either side of the doorway leading into 
Room V., are now transferred to the south 
side of the same room, their places being 
taken by Piero di Cosimo’s ‘ Portrait of a 
Warrior in Armour’ and Francia Bigio’s 
* Knight of Malta.’ 


Tue Arundel Society’s reproductions in 
the basement have been entirely rearranged, 
and can now be studied according to school, 
while in most instances the various works of 
an artist are brought together. 


THe reduced copies of paintings by 
Velasquez at Madrid, and by Rembrandt 
at St. Petersburg, have been temporarily 
removed, but will, no doubt, be rehung 
before long. 


WE regret to notice the death of Mr. 
James G. Murray, R.S.A., well known in 
artistic circles in Glasgow and elsewhere. 
He was a frequent exhibitor, and one of his 
fine silver-point pencil drawings had a good 
position in the Royal Scottish Academy 
last year. Mr. Murray, who was a native 
of Aberdeenshire, had also done some very 
successful work as a book illustrator. 


THE Musée de Montpellier has just been 
enriched by the addition of four important 
pictures. Three are by Harpignies, one being 
of large dimensions, and the fourth is by 
Paul Sain, of Avignon. The three examples 
of Harpignies were bequeathed by M. Paulet ; 
and the work by Sain was purchased by the 
city for the Musée. 


THE Musée d’Ennery, the newest addition 
to the long list of Paris museums, is now 
being put in order for public inspection. It 
is housed in the residence occupied by the 
famous dramatist in the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne. This was bequeathed to the 
State for the purpose of exhibiting the late 
owner’s fine collection of Chinese and 
Japanese objects of art. It is especially rich 
in Japanese “ boites & parfums,” of which 
there are about 2,000. M. Clemenceau was 
nominated by D’Ennery as his executor ; 
whilst M. Deshayes, who has just finished 
his inventory of the whole collection, is the 
Keeper of the new museum. 


THE death at Dieppe is announced of 
Georges Jean Marie Haquette, the painter 
of marine scenes. Haquette was a native 
of Paris, where he was born on May 2nd, 
1854. He began a commercial career at the 
age of sixteen, but studied art in the even- 
ings; and in 1871 he entered the studio of 
Cabanel, where he remained for five years. 
He received medals in 1880, 1900, and 1901. 
His more important works include ‘ Le 
Départ pour Terreneuve,’ 1882, and ‘ Béné- 
diction de la Mer,’ 1890, both in the Museum 
at Dieppe; ‘Salut au Calvaire,’ 1884; ‘Un 
Homme alaMer,’ 1886; and ‘Dernier Espoir,’ 
1897, an episode inspired by the tempest of 
November 6th, 1886. He was a well-known 
figure at Dieppe, usually painting “en 
canot.”” Two characteristic sea-pieces by 
him were in the Salon of the present year. 





THE death of another successful artist is 
announced—that of M. Henry A. L. Laurent- 
Desrousseaux, who was born at Joinville-le- 
Pont (Seine) on July 15th, 1862. He studied 
under Bin and Albert Maignan at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, and several of his early 
works received henours of various kinds, 
‘La Derniére Heure,’ 1889, being in the 
museum et Tourcoing. Several other public 
museums contain examples of his work: ‘ Le 
Départ’ is at Havre, ‘Chez les Sceurs’ at 
Rennes, and ‘La Veille de la Premiére 
Communion’ at Rouen. He illustrated M. 
Theuriet’s ‘ Reine des Bois.’ Of late years, 
and without ceasing to paint in oils (there 
were two pictures by him in the Salon of 
this year), the artist had devoted a good 
deal of time to ceramic work. 


Dr. Brrcw has in the press the second 
volume of his ‘ History of Scottish Scals,’ 
dealing chiefly with the seals of ecclesiastical 
and monastic dignitaries and establishments. 
It will be issued at an early date by Mr. E. 
Mackay, of Stirling. 








MUSIC 
+ 
Clara Schumann. Von Berthold Litz- 
mann. —Zweiter Band. EFhejahre. 


(Breitkopf & Hartel.) 


Tue first volume of this interesting bio- 
graphy dealt with Clara Wieck’s early life, 
and with the opposition of her father to 
her union with Robert Schumann. The 
present volume opens with the marriage 
on September 12th, 1840, and on the 
following day they began a joint diary. 
Schumann, as he became busy with com- 
position, wrote less and less, but his wife 
kept on writing not only until her 
husband’s death, but also afterwards. 
Of this diary, which was placed at the 
disposal of Dr. Litzmann, much use was 
naturally made in preparing this volume. 
Clara gave up her career as a pianist ; in 
fact, she found regular practice impossible, 
for to a composer a quiet home is essential. 
This was a cause of regret to her, but she 
became deeply interested in Schumann’s 
work and progress, so that she willingly 
yielded up, to a great extent, her indivi- 
duality. Without this loving and intelligent 


devotion on her part, it may be ques- | 


tioned whether Schumann as a composer 
would have been as great as he is. 


Of the entries in the diary a few may be | 
recorded. At Leipsic, April 18th, 1842, | 


Schumann writes: ‘“ Richard Wagner has 
come from Paris ’’—the return to Germany, 
in fact, after his long sojourn in the gay 
city, in which he endured so many hard- 
ships, and suffered so many disappoint- 
ments. 

A reference to Mendelssohn in 1843 
runs thus :— 

‘* Honours, which have been showered on 
him from all quarters, have only made him 
more easy of approach, more modest. It 
may be that he also feels that his fame is at 
its zenith, and on that account I have 
noticed in him a touch of sadness, of which, 
formerly, there was no trace.” 

With this may be coupled an entry in 
Clara’s hand, just after the death of 
Mendelssohn :— 

“* The loss for Robert is doubly irreparable, 

for it was to him that Robert as artist stood 


nearest,gand with him that Robert most 
loved to exchange opinions and feelings 
concerning art.” 

Berlioz ?gave a concert at Leipsic in 
1843 for the benefit of the poor. Here is 
Clara’s opinion of him: ‘“‘ He is cold, un- 
sympathetic, morose.”” And of his music 
she says: ‘‘ I agree with Robert that it is 
interesting and clever, but it is not music 
which gives me any enjoyment; I have 
no desire to hear more of it.” 

In reference to the artistic life at 
Dresden, to which city the Schumanns 
moved in 1850, Wagner is, of course, 
mentioned. Schumann met him in 1846, 
just before the performance of the ‘ Choral’ 
Symphony on Palm Sunday. Wagner 
spoke about his intention to give a “ kind 
of programme with passages from Goethe’s 
‘ Faust,’ ”’ so that the audience might be 
brought into closer touch with the music. 
“ T could not,” remarks Schumann coldly, 
“agree with him in this matter.” The 
man Wagner was not to his liking, or 
surely the proposed programme would 
have appealed to the composer who had 
placed lines of poetry by Schlegel as super- 
scription to his great Fantasia, Op. 17. 

A graphic description is given of a visit 
paid by Liszt in 1848 to the Schumanns. 
Liszt excited Schumann’s anger by prais- 
ing Meyerbeer at the expense of Men- 
delssohn, and, after some plain speaking, 
left the room. Clara Schumann informed 
the author of Liszt’s parting remark to 
her. ‘Tell your husband,” said this 
worldly-wise artist, “‘ that only from one 
person in the world would I consent to 
listen so calmly to words such as he has 
addressed to me.” 

The closing chapters relate to the 
Diisseldorf period, when Schumann’s 
health began to fail, causing dissatisfac- 
tion with his public work in those who did 
not understand the real cause of the 
weakness displayed, and great anxiety 
to his wife and friends, among whom 
especially may be named Brahms and 
Joachim; and to the last sad years at 
Endenich. For a long time Clara hoped 
that her husband would be restored to 
| health. It was only on the morning of 
her first appearance at the London Phil- 
|harmonic Society in June, 1856, that 
| a letter reached her that there was no 
hope of a complete recovery. “I could 
not play a note the whole day; I could 
only weep from morning to evening, and 
then, wearied and troubled I went to the 
concert’; so she wrote in her diary. 
| How few, if any, of her audience knew her 
| feelings while she was playing ! 
| At Diisseldorf Liszt paid Clara Schu- 
| manna visit. “‘ His mastery of the piano- 
| forte,” she writes in the diary, “is that of 
| a demon (I cannot use any other expres- 
sion), but, oh! his compositions, they 
were awful rubbish (schreckliches Zeug) !”’ 

In 1839 Schumann was in Vienna, and 
paid a visit to Beethoven’s grave in the 
Wahring cemetery. In 1855 Clara visited 
the grave alone twice, and plucked some 
leaves and sent them to Robert. ‘“‘ How 
I wished he were by my side!” she wrote 
in her diary. ve 








During the Endenich period Brahms 
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and Dr. Joachim were a great comfort to 
her, and both remained her faithful 
friends until her death. Both followed 
Schumann to his resting-place in 1856, 
and both again stood there in 1896, when 
the grave was opened to receive his 
wife’s remains. 








Musical Gossip. 


‘Faust’ was performed by the Moody- 
Manners Opera Company at the Lyric 
Theatre cn Thursday of last week. The role 
of the heroine was admirably sustained by 
Madame Fanny Moody, who sang the Jewel 
scena skilfully, and threw fervour into her 
rendering of the music in the garden scene. 
Mr. Joseph O’Mara sang agreeably as 
Faust, ancl Mr. Lewys James, the Valentine, 
used his fine voice with skill. Mr. Manners 
was an alert and cheerful representative of 
Mephistopheles. 


On Monday evening ‘Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’ and ‘ Pagliacci’ were put forward. 
Though not remarkable as an actress, Miss 
Toni Seiter sang Santuzza’s full-blooded 
music with power and effect, and Miss Ethel 
Cadman was an attractive Lola. Mr. 
Marshall Vincent exhibited a rich voice and 
good style in his delivery of Alfio’s lurid 
phrases. The performance of Leoncavallo’s 
opera was notable for the dramatic render- 
ing by Mr. Joseph O’Mara of Canio’s 
soliloquy, and for the graceful and refined 
singing and acting of Miss Cadman, who 
appeared as Nedda. Mr. William Dever 
sang the prologue with effect, and Mr. 
Lewys James was heard to advantage in 
Silvio’s music. 


On Tuesday evening Madame Clementine 
De Vere made a successful appearance as 
Marguerite in ‘ Faust’; and on Wednesday 
evening she was heard in ‘ I] Trovatore,’ the 
Manrico of the occasion being Mr. O’ Mara. 


‘THE MEssIAH’ was given at the Guild- 
hall, Cambridge, on Tuesday evening, under 
the direction of Dr. A. H. Mann. There 
exists in the chapel of the Foundling 
Hospital a list of the singers and orchestral 
players for the performance, April 27th, 1758, 
arranged and conducted by Handel, and 
another for the one of May 3rd, 1759, drawn 
up by the composer, who, however, died on 
April 14th of that year. These lists were fol- 
lowed at Cambridge, or as nearly as possible, 
for in them there are ‘‘ one or two doubtful 
points.”” The chorus consisted of 24 singers ; 
the orchestra of 20 strings, 4 oboes, 4 
bassoons, 1 trumpet, 2 horns, and drums. 
Dr. A. W. Wilson officiated at the organ, 
and Dr. E. W. Naylor at the pianoforte 
used in place of the harpsichord. The 
singers were the Misses Kate Cherry and 
Edith Nutter and Messrs. J. Reed and 
J. E. Farringdon. An admirable rendering 
was given of the work; it was evident, 
indeed, that every one was engaged in a 
labour of love. ‘The Messiah’ is performed 
at Handel Festivals under modern condi- 
tions, but a short time ago Prof. Prout gave 
the work at Queen’s Hall, on a larger scale, 
it is true, than that of the Foundling per- 
formances, but with the same proportion 
between choir and orchestra. Dr. Mann 
has now almost realized the actual con- 
ditions of 1758, and it would be most 


interesting and instructive if he could give 
a similar performance in London, not only 
to satisfy antiquaries, but also to enable 
students to learn what admirable use, for 





purposes of colour and contrast, Handel 
made of the means at his disposal. There 
is one thing we should like to have seen on 
the programme, viz., a request that the 
audience would refrain from applause until 
the end of the performance. 4y,.6 mj <4 


Durinc the forthcoming season the 
London Choral Society will give the first 
performance in Central London of Sir 
Edward Elgar’s new oratorio ‘The King- 
dom.’ The Society also announces the 
first performance in England of Bossi’s 
‘ Paradise Lost,’ and the first rendering in 
London of Mr. Dalhousie Young’s ‘ Blessed 


Damosel.’ Berlioz’s ‘ Faust,’ Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and “Dalila, and Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’ are included in the list of 
works. 


MapamMeE Ciara Burtt, who is making 
good progress towards recovery after her 
illness, will make her reappearance at the 
concert which she is giving, in association 
with Mr. Kennerley Rumford, at the Albert 
Hall on October 13th. 


In 1853 three composers wrote each a 
movement of a sonata for pianoforte and 
violin: they were Robert Schumann, 
Brahms, and Albert Dietrich. The first 
movement was an Allegro by Dietrich, the 
second an Intermezzo by Schumann, and 
the third a Scherzo by Brahms. The auto- 
graph of this work was presented at the 
time to Joachim, who has always been 
against its publication, as the Schumann 
section bore traces of the disease which so 
soon was to destroy, first the creative 
power, and then the life, of the great com- 
poser. Le Meénestrel of the 12th inst. 
announces, however, that among various 
posthumous works of Brahms shortly to be 
published will be the portion of the sonata 
which bears his name. 


THE same paper states that the autograph 
of Beethoven’s ‘ Waldstein ’ Sonata, Op. 53, 
is for sale at Hiersemann’s, Leipsic. In it 
the composer notes two comparatively easy 
ways of playing the shakes in the Finale. 


Tue Neue Zeitschrift of the 1st inst. has 
an article ‘Michael Haydn und die Gegen- 
wart.’ Joseph Haydn threw his brother 
into the shade, yet not into oblivion. The 
writer, Prof. Otto Schmid, after noting the 
fact that the 10th of last month was the 
hundredth anniversary of Michael’s death, 
refers to his offertories and other short 
sacred compositions, which would still be 
acceptable. For the greater number of his 
symphonies no more than historical interest 
is claimed by the writer, yet he mentions 
one in c major of the year 1784, with 
scoring richer than the average, which 
deserves note in that it is “distinctly a 
predecessor of Mozart’s ‘Jupiter’ Sym- 
phony.” And it may be added that a 
string quintet of Michael’s in the key of 
c major was actually published under his 
brother Joseph’s name. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 

Moy.—Sat. Moody-Manners Opera Company, 8 Lyric Theatre; also 
Wed. and Sat. at 2. 

Mox,—Sart. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


In order to avoid collisions, the dates of 
many promised productions have _ been 
altered. ‘ Toddles,’ at the Duke of York’s, 
will thus be given on the 30th inst., instead 





of on September Ist, which date is reserved 
for the revival at His Majesty’s of ‘The 
Winter’s Tale’; while ‘Mrs. Temple’s 
Telegram ’ will be played at the Waldorf on 
September 3rd, leaving the 4th in undisputed 
possession of the Adelphi with Mr. Carr’s 
‘ Tristram and Iseult.’ 


THE first of the novelties which will 
succeed a period of all but unprecedented 
quietude is ‘The Sin of William Jackson,’ 
by the Baroness Orezy and Mr. Montagu Bar- 
stow, to be produced at the Lyric on the 
28th inst. ‘The Morals of Marcus’ will be 
played at the Garrick on the next day. 


Tue last performance of ‘The Geisha’ 
was given on Friday, and Daly’s Theatre is 
now closed until the end of next month, 
when it will reopen with a rendering of ‘ Les 
Merveilleuses.’ 


A DRAMATIC version of Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
is promised at the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, for September 10th. 


Miss Crecitia’ Lorrus will reappear in 
Londen in comedy during the approach- 
ing season. 


Mr. H. B. Irvine has appeared in Man- 
chester as Dubose and Lesurques in ‘ The 
Lyons Mail.’ 


M. Epmonp Rostanp has given Puccini 
permission to turn ‘ Cyrano de Bergerac’ 
into an opera. 


M. Henry Bataitte has completed «4 
new play for the Odéon, entitled ‘ Policke.’ 


An Ibsen cycle, beginning with ‘ A Doll’s 
House,’ will be performed at the Vienna 
Burgtheater in the autumn. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—E. C.—J. H.—W. B.—E. D.— 
F. E. C.—Received. 

G. N.—Many thanks. 

HIBERNICUS.—R. A. (U.S.).—Not an inquiry for us. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries conceming the 
appearance of reviews of books. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 





MESSRS. METHUEN beg to call the attention of readers of Fiction to their List of Novels which they will publish during the 
Summer and Autumn. This List will be sent to any applicant. METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS seem likely to repeat the success 
of the Autumn of 1905, for the first Novel, LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, by the Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor, is 
already in its SIXTH EDITION, and Mr. JOHN OXENHAM’S New Novel, PROFIT AND LOSS, is also enjoying a great success. 
Two Editions have already been exhausted, and a THIRD EDITION is NOW READY. 

MESSRS. METHUEN have just published THE GUARDED FLAME, the New Novel by W. B. MAXWELL, Author of 
‘ Vivien,’ the great success in Fiction of the Autumn of 1905. The SECOND EDITION is NEARLY READY of a most delightful and 


captivating Story by Mrs, M. E. MANN, entitled THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. 
On SEPTEMBER 6 will be published a New Long Novel by the Author of ‘The Garden of Allah’—THE CALL OF THE 


BLOOD, by ROBERT HICHENS. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 
ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Mart Harpe. With 


hur % 24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
This book covers the whole history of colour illustration in England from the Book of 
St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Epccumse Sratzey. With 
“4 many Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 
“In dealing with the guilds of Florence he touches the very life of the Florentines. 
It brings knowledge of the minute details of their workaday life without which it is 
impossible to understand or appreciate the living beauty of their great artists’ achieve- 
ments in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, and in literature.”—7Tribune. 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. With 
40 Illustrations in Colour by JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.[. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
15s, net. 

This is a book in which the author has condensed, in a light and readable style, a 
great deal of curious information concerning the various places of historical interest in the 
Metropolis which are little known to the average visitor or reader. It is, in fact, a history 
of London from the earliest days. 

“Delightful and instructive.”—Scotsman. 

“Learned, judicious, and entertaining.”—Morning Leader. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. With 
Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Many books have been written about wild-fowl and the life of the Broads, but if the 
author of this most recent acquisition had refrained from giving his work to the public, 
both the public and the literature of natural history would have been heavy losers.” 

Standard. 
“Those who contemplate a holiday on the Broads may be glad of the company of this 
hook, which will impart a fuller signiticance to much which they will see and enjoy.” 
Morning Post. 
INFANT MORTALITY. By Georcze Newman, M.D. D.P.H. 
F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Medical 
Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Every municipality and public authority should study it.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“An unanswerable series of facts and arguments; a book of inestimable value to 
thousands yet unborn.”—Daily News. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Hurron. With many 
Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. RIMINGTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“ Admirably written, with fine coloured pictures.”—Standard. 
‘* One of the best rational guides to Spain that have come under our notice.” 
“Vivid, brilliant, most faithful.”—Morning Post. Daily Mail. 
“All the chivalry, romance, and mystery of the country find the fullest and most 
charming expression from Mr. Hutton’s pen.”—Queen. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. By Harrrineron Saryspury, 


M.D. F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment to 


underlying principles. 
THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Atserr E. Kyicur. With 


many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ; 3 
‘*A book of exceptional merit, which covers every side of the game.”—Athenewum. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By Anarore te Braz. Translated 


by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. With 50 Illustrations, of which 10 are in Colour, | 


by T. C. GOTCH. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. ' 
‘The Land of Pardons’ is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, painted 
is only a Breton could paint it. 
“A charming subject perfectly treated.”—Morning Leader. 
“* Wonderful character sketches.”—Daily Telegraph. 
h ‘ 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: from Cleve to Mainz. By S&S. 
BARING-GOULD. With 48 Illustrations, 8 of which are in Colour. Crown 8vo,°6s. 
A sketch of this notable river from Cleve, where it passes into Holland, to Mainz. The 
importance of this river cannot be realized without a knowledge of the part it has played in 
history, and of the three great Electorates on its banks, and of the noble families that built 
their castles overlooking it. 
THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 
“Mr. O'Connor Power treats his subject with the authority of an expert....He has 
made a profound study of the masters of the art....A valuable treatise....One does not 
need intent or ambition to practise the art of oratory in order to enjoy this book.”—Punch, 


THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Horcutyson. Illustrated 
in Colour with 50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by Miss LUCY KEMP 
WELCH. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NORMANDY. By Cyrim Scupamore. With 40 Illustrations. 
Small pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


MIDDLESEX. By J. B. Frets. With 40 Illustrations. Small 


pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 


By J. O'Connor Power. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. By Mr. and Mrs. 


C. N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘The Lightning Conductor.’ Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*‘Any novel by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson is sure of a warm welcome without any 
letters of introduction that a review can give. From the outset the public is sure of some- 
thing bright, humorous, and readable.... Everybody is pleased—the Duchess, relations and 
friends, and last, but not least, the reader, who feels that he has had a frivolous and 
delightful time, and wishes he were at the beginning rather than at the end of ‘Lady 
Betty.’ °—Tribune. 


THE GUARDED FLAME. By W. B. Maxwety. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
[Fourth Edition in the press. 
“The novel is remarkable for many qualities, and as an elaborate study in the 
psychology of a weak woman’s soul and of a weak man’s soullessness, it is absorbing and 
almost horribly fascinating.”—Tribune. 
‘In the present volume the author has produced a great novel. Without a doubt 
| this is one of the books of the year....‘The Guarded Flame’ has placed him among the 


interesting authors of the day.”—Daily News. 
| “*Mr. Maxwell has in a very great degree found himself in this his latest novel. Itisa 


book of great interest and of high performance.”—Daily Mail. 


| THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. By MaryE. Many. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
Mrs. M, E. Mann’s new story is a delightful and engaging narrative of thé early married 
life and matrimonial troubles of Mr. and Mrs. Eglamore, told in a vein of charming comedy 
and full of human interest from the first page to the last. 


|PROFIT AND LOSS. By Joun Oxenuam. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Third Edition in the press. 
| “A wholesome, vigorous, and extremely interesting novel.”—Morning Leader. 
“It is thoroughly readable, and contains characters who win one’s sympathies.” 
Tribune. 


_.“*Mr. Oxenham’s people are real people, and he invests their doings and sufferings 
with much interest.”—Evening Standard. 


IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. 
8vo, 6s. 

The story of a mystery—of how a man who was murdered was found to be still alive ; 
of how he continued to live after he was dead; of how he even married and was seen 
of all men, though the flesh was rotting off his bones. The story also, of a great love, of a 
man who lived in the service of love. 


|ENDERBY. By Berraa Suetiey. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The scene of the story is laid amid the picturesque surroundings of Australian station 
| life, which the author knows so well. 


THE BAR. By Marcery WittiAms. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A tale of life on the New Jersey Coast some seventy years ago. The heroine is a 
country girl in whom runs the blood of many seafaring generations, and with her story and 
| those of the village folk about her is woven the mystery of a certain wreck on the sandbar, 

from which the novel takes its name. 


THE HA’PENNY MILLIONAIRE. By Georce Svunsury. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Pee 
| “For amusing burlesque of a harmless description there are few recent novels that 
excel George Sunbury’s.”—Dundee Advertiser. ; : 
“It is so good tempered, so easily fantastic, so quaintly frivolous, that one cannot 


| choose but read it.”—Morning Leader. 


LAUGHING THROUGH A WILDERNESS. By James Barr. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Resolved upon a wholly unconventional holiday, the author and two companions left 
London for Canada, and securing birch-bark canoes, plunged into that vast wilderness 
| lying between the Ottawa and Hudson Bay. This book gives a most laughable account of 
| many adventures. 


THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. By Vavucnan 
KESTER. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is full of life and incident, and combines instruction with entertainment.” 
Scotsman 


By Ricuarp Marsn. Crown 


MAYE. By Ranpat Cuartron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘‘High attainment, freshness of grip, detinite suggestion and force.”—Tribune. 
“A true romance, with a remarkable individuality of its own.”—Morning Leader. 
‘* A strange and delicate web of romance.”—Speaker. 


| CAESAR’S WIFE. By R. Metron. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A clever performance, full of rich promise.”—Punch, 
‘* 4 well-written story of politics and love.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. By A. Senrceanr. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
‘*A healthy, bright novel.”—Scotsman. a ? Qe : 
“The story is admirably told and abounds in interesting characters.”—Daily Telegraph, 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—<Athenceum. 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTes AND QUERIES.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 
Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 








*.* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 
FIRST SELECTION. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 





AMERICANA. 





President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—Awerica 2. 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Addison and Tennyson—Harrison Ainsworth—" Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton ’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshupper’s 
Feast’—‘ The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8S. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookeelling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
logues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen — E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
avd Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘ Anatomy ’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Bridget Abbot—T wo George Abbots, contemporary M. P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘‘ Parliament Joan’’—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage— Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Cwsar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


Collect for Advent Sunday—Alfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘ Breeches,” ‘Treacle,’ ‘‘ Vinegar,” and 
‘* Wicked ” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 


Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple ‘'ree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Naiis--Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufriére— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 





Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—“ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur's Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Atheneum—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne— Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Short @ v. Italian a—A or an before 4 sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—Accorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— “Alright” for ‘All right’ 
—Erroneous use of “‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis—. 
Peculiar Use of ‘‘ Arrived””—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language — Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—-Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 


South Africa, ‘grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘A far cry to Loch Awe”—— 
‘* All Cooper’s ducks with me ”—“ All roads lead to Rome” 
—‘ Babies in the eyes” —‘‘Save one’s bacon’ — “‘ Baff 
week ”—‘‘ Be the day weary ’’—“ Beatific vision ”—“ Better 
to have loved and lost ”—‘“ Between the devil and the deep 
sea”’—“ Blood is thicker than water”—‘‘ Box Harry ””— 
‘* Bristol look ”—‘‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amen Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”—. 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater, Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 
Can still be had, 1s. 1d. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘‘Camera Diane”—Montaigne, Webster, and Marston: Dr. Donne and Webster— 
Inscriptions at Lucerne—Bishop Corbet’s Poems—Sir Edward Harley and Parliament— 
Grantham Cross—R. B. Sheridan : Unprinted Verses—Marriage in a Shift—St. Winifred and 
the Old Pretender—Doggerel Book-Inscriptions. 

QUERIES :—Nine Men’s Morris—‘“‘ Podike ”—‘‘ Lidgate”: ‘‘Leap-gate”—‘Ursino of Navarre ’— 
Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘‘ G,” Hard or Soft—Girl sentenced to be burnt alive: Pressing 
to Death—W. G. Webb, Engraver—Desmond—Daniel O’Connell’s Speech at the Hill of Tara— 
‘“*Kece, Tiberim !”—‘‘ Touching wood ”—‘ The Ritualist’s Progress ’"—Picture of a Lady and her 
Son—John Purnell. 

REPLIES :—Verify your references—‘‘ Plum”: Jack Horner—Pledge in a bumper—Beldornie Press— 
“Rime” v. ‘* Rhyme ”—Phcebe Hessel and Fontenoy—‘‘ Swerve”—Christian of Milntown— 
Louis Philippe’s Landing in England— Eton Swishing—Caparn Family of Newark and 
Lincoln — Preseren, Slavonic Poet — Book Signatures — White Family of Southwark— 
Heraldic—Col. By, R.E.— Robin Hood in French — ‘‘Gula Agusti’” — ‘‘ Ikona,” South 
African Term— Order of the Royal Oak — American Emigrants—-John Faucherreaud 
Grimke — Gordon House, Kentish Town—Maiden Road, Stratford—‘‘ Breaking the flag ”— 
Cherry in Place-names—Abbey or Priory—Fleetwood Brass—Gotham and the ‘N.E.D.’— 
‘** Pearl”: its Etymon—‘‘ Up” : its Barbarous Misuse—‘‘ War”: its Pronunciation. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Hakluytus Posthumus ’—‘ The Oxford Degree Ceremony ’—‘The Problem of 
Spelling Reform’—‘ Middlesex ’—‘ The Quarterly Review ’—‘ The Scottish Historical Review.’ 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Capt. Grindlay—Shakespeare’s Plays : Facts and Figures—Magdalen College School and the 
‘D.N.B.’—Land lying ‘‘ towards the sun ”—Cacophony in Titles—Eliana : ‘‘ The Salutation and 
Cat ”—‘‘ Quarterstaff ”—Fortune Playhouse—L. Cox. 


QUERIES :—Perkin Warbeck—Lord Chancellor Westbury—Duchess of Newcastle’s Allegories—George 
Almar, Playwright—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Raleigh—Serpent bound to the Cross— 
St. Welcome—Hertfordshire Lord Lieutenants—James Hosking: Elizabeth Vinnicombe— 
‘Crosse cop’”—‘* Mon droit” =Right Hand—Wakefield Apparition—‘‘ Newgateers ”—Robert 
Dudley, the ‘‘ Noble Impe ”—Wheel-Tracks at Naseby—Tan Hill Fair—Worshipful Company of 
Chancellors—Volunteer Movement, 1798-1805—Waugh Family—‘ Thaumaturgia ’—Galbraith— 
Wilberforce University. 

REPLIES.—Virgil, ‘ Aineid,’ I. 462—‘‘ Sunken Land of Bus”—‘‘ Plum”: Jack Horner—‘‘ Plum ”= 
Raisin—Burney Family—Strode’s Regiment—Pennefather: Origin of the Name—Bullim: its 
Locality—West’s Picture of the Death of Wolfe—Looping the Loop—‘‘ Cymru”: its Derivation 
—‘‘Cere Panis”—Anglican Clergyman—Pincushion Sweet—Scott’s ‘Guy Mannering’ and 
‘ Antiquary ’—St. Peter’s in Chepe: St. John Zachary—‘‘ Mininin,” a Shell—Tom Thumb’s First 
Appearance in London—Catte Street—Snakes in South Africa—Sir Thomas More sainted by a 
Bask—William Dyer: Rebecca Russell—Fielding’s ‘Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon,’ 1755— 
—Cherry in Place-Names—‘‘ Red Lion,” Henley-on-Thames—Palm Sunday and Hill-Climbing : 
Church Ales—Col. Charles Godfrey—Sea-Urchin—‘‘O dear, what can the matter be?”— 
St. Edith—Clement’s Inn Sundial—Death-Birds—Inscription at Constance—Chingford Church— 
‘* Pearl ”—St. Charles Borromeo. 


NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘“‘The English Hymnal’—‘ Relics of the Puritan Martyrs, 1593 ’—‘ Northern 
Notes and Queries ’"—‘ Home Counties Magazine ’—Reviews and Magazines. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of SIR FREDERICK TREVES’S 
HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN DORSET, 
and J. MORRIS’S MAKERS OF JAPAN. 








NOTICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME 
JANUARY to JUNE, 1906, 
WITH THE 


INDE &X, 


Price 10s. 6d., 


IS NOW READY. 
*.* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ;- 
by post, 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; 


by post, ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS,. 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E. C.. 





THE 

‘“AWAN” FOUNTAIN PEN 
should be every writer’s constant companion. Try 
one. It will prove to be an indispensable addition» 
to the desk or pocket. For LONGHAND, SHORT- 
HAND, SKETCHING, MUSIC-WRITING—indeed, 
whenever a pen is necessary. Everybody knows the 
‘*SWAN,” and knows it is the very best. 


M R. H. LABOUCHERE, of 7’ RUTH, writes :— 
“Your ‘Swan’ Pen was recommended to me bya 
friend, who showed me one which he had used for 
over two years without its getting out of order. Om 
this I tried one, and have every reason to be- 
perfectly satistied.” 
Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d., and 25s, up to £20. - 
Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue with Pictures of ““SWANS.” 
ABIE, TODD & BARD, 
Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
Branches 95a, Regent Street, W. 
ranches> 3 Exchange Street, Manchester. 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
Brussels, New York, and Chicago. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNESI A. 
For Sour Eructaticns and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


PAPAYA AAAAAAL BARKRAAAALRAARAAAAN 


“A GREAT EPIC.” 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ Vols. I. toIV. ready. 4s. 6d. net a Volume. 


Early Review in the TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—‘This strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations....Heroic duels, closely modelled on Homeric fights ; bits of pagan 
»mythology, like Woden’s visit to the abode of Hel; Brennus’s passage of the Alps; the Song of Sigor, a beautiful version of the myth of Crispin and Agygia, which we should have 
Jiked to quote in full, as a proof of Mr. Doughty’s handling of an idyllic theme....We hope, however, that enough has been = to show that this is no ordinary poem, such as 
minor bards, endowed with a cultivated taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could write. It is work of an altogether higher order. It may be that its subject and manner 
will narrow the circle of its admirers in an age which is quick to protest that it has no leisure for epics ; but the fit and few will give thanks for a poet.” 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART.—THE “RED SERIES.”—JUST OUT, 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By WILLIAM D. McKAY, R.S.A., Librarian to the Royal Scottish Academy. 


After giving an account of the precursors of the Scottish School of Painting, 1588 to 1798, the author treats of the art of Raeburn and Wilkie, the founders of the Scottish School ag 
such, at considerable pe and traces their influence through their followers. Wilkie’s contemporaries are considered separately ; and the rise and development of Northern Land. 
scape. The young men of the forties are dealt with later on ; and the last part of the book is devoted to a survey of later developments. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 


By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 270 Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


Review by Mr. HERBERT PAUL in the TRIBUNE :—“‘ As gooil a book of its kind as could well be imagined. Erudite without being pedantic. Easy to hold and attractive to the 
eye. Illustrated with excellent photographs. One puts them down with mingled feelings of admiration for what they have achieved oat wonder at the riches they cannot exhaust.” 

“* Has long been wanted. There has been nothing quite like ‘ Ameluny and Holtzinger,’ and students should be grateful.” 

“These little books are without their match.”—Academy. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis Miltoun, Author of ‘Cathedrals of 


Northern France.’ With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLANCHE MCMANUS. 9 Maps, square crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Miltoun. Illustrated by Blanche 


McMANUS. Uniform with ‘Normandy.’ 6s. net. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to public collections in London. 


BY H. BELLOC, M.P. 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and Impressions. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PATH TO ROME.’ 
Illustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. 5s. net. 
“ Highly | omer and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Path to Rome.’ Full of a certain fine quality. It is a 
»prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily News. 
“Unconventional and romantic. Impressive and significant.”—Standard. 


_ THE BEST NEW NOVELS. 


*,.* “A book that casts a spell.” “The most original and the most individual book one has read for many a day.” 
“A charming romance.” 


KING PETER. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


**Clever and subtle records of the principal events in the first twenty-one years of a romantic young king’s life.”—Standard. Raa A F . 
** How he came to the throne as a child, and how he learnt to fight and to love, and to use and enjoy life—all this is told, both its joy and its sorrow, in a simple, telling way, well 
maint.::ned throughout, and free from false archaism.”—Times. 


*,* A vivacious and humorous motoring story, which will be keenly enjoyed, not by motorists only, but by every one 
who appreciates high spirits and refined humour. 


A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE. By L. Closser Hale. 6s. 


Illustrated by over 30 Sketches, 10 in Colour, of Scenes en route in Italy and France, made by WALTER HALE. 


*,* The thousands who have made the acquaintance of “ Elizabeth,” “ Ambrosine,” and “ Evangeline ” will welcome 
Theodora, the heroine of Elinor Glyn’s New Novel. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. By Elinor Glyn. 6s. 


‘« Elinor Glyn is said to take every one of her characters from real life. Not the least of the literary charms of this clever lady is her indisputable intimacy with society and all its 
ways.” : : Z F 
“* By far the most daring novel to which the authoress has yet put her pen....There is a good deal of power in the tale as Mrs. Glyn tells it. It will enhance the author's special 
reputation, and will be widely read.” 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. A Love Story 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. BY 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. ELINOR GLYN. 


NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE, A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By Elinor Glyn. 6d. 


Printed in New Type on Good Paper, with an Illustrated Cover. 
_ , For some time past there has been a persistent call for a sixpenny reprint of this very successful book, which is still in good demand in 63. form, and now 
in its fourteenth edition. It will certainly be one of the most popular sixpenny editions this summer. 


London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES Edinburgh.—Saturday August 18, 1906. 
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